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1844 there were 7,767 accidental deaths, of 


d by the fire Wich 3506 were by drowning, 14 by railroad acci- 
Uspension ply jents, 175 died from hunger, want, and exposure, 
sa ge. The number of deaths by suicide amounted to 
faire eel 3 020, of which 2,291 were men and 720 females.— 
“ ave | Among the causes that led to suicide, we remark 154 
men ened xitributed to general misery, 238 to the effects of 
1 furnished gilli ¢runkenness, 116 toa disgust of life, and 805 con- 
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vent on cerebral diseases. One little child of nine 
ears of age Was among the number who killed 
‘self in consequence of grief at having lost some 


qvorite bird. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


War to the hilt! Leon the capital of Nicaragua, 
besieged by General Malespin, after a bloody con- 
st, has been carried, and more than a thousand of 
iis inhabitants, men, women, children, and _ priests, 
yere massacred or burnt without distinction! 

While the besiezgers abandoned themse!ves in these 
scesses, General Cabanas and the other defenders of 
joo retired with a few arms and the military chest; 
wi,on reaching the province of Salvador, of which 
jakspin is governor, the man who had the command 
intisabsence and the people rose against Malespin. 
Te chambers have declared his election null, as the 
multof the military violence, and instituted pro- 
wedings against him, ordered his property to be 
tized, and that, in case of his refusing to appear on 


Derby, Con 


Mr. O’Conne 


from the com 


* Methodist E 


ms afterwards excommunicated by Bishop Viterey, 
ith all the ceremonies of the church, for the assas- 
ination of the priests of Leon. 

Malespin, on his part, was marcbing for San Sal- 
alor at the head of his troops, and his position is 
factly like that in which-General Santa Anna lately | 
daced himself in Mexico. 
Santa Fg. The St. Louis Republican has news | 
tim Santa Fe to the 14th April,/at’ which time | 
fery thing was quiet, but a bad feeling existed be- 
ween the governor and a number of the Mexicans, 

accountof coercive measures having been resort- 
iloby the former in order to collect the forced 
al,which many refused to pay. News of the 
d sage of the Texas resolutions by the congress of 
wry, and the He United States, reached Santa Fe on the 13th of 
more built, whe pril, but itcreated no excitement of popular feel- 
K; had 346 al Ns; The governor issued a proclamation, desiring 
lee Capt. Gord Neh of the foreigners as were so disposed, to meet 
1 for transfer of a place designated, and receive their protection 
ity on board, pers. Very little attention, however, was paid to 
been an Amer Proclamation, as no apprehensions were enter- 
sold to M. Fa uned of any immediate difficulties. 
tfire.” ‘Those The Indians were becoming bolder daily, and the 
» now only avs had commenced .their war against them, 
hout Pater Ft ng killed many Jndians in the neighborhood of 
Oret Henry 2 wn lhe Apacha Indians were also very daring, 
ase, Frederick emilee and killing them daily. The traders 
makes. A ad gone to Chihuahua will reach Independence 
the U. S. cou _ ula month, the roads being good and the prai- 
thers, all of # deautiful. Mr. Speyer, who sustained such a 

" by the Apache Indians, had got back from them 
ine ale of his mules, and they had promised 
_ most of the others—he paying them a tri- 
band. per head. Goods were scarce in Chihua- 
vp, Ue lower countries, and no doubt, as Mr. 
ong just arrived here, he would reap a very 
br sale ; profit—he having all the goods that were 
The we Wholesale, in that place. 
Ming to thaws traders had given up all idea of 
if the * States this spring, and it is very doubt- 
Y Will venture in the fall. 
[ St. Louis Rep , May 9. 
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succeeded fully in carrying out their instructions. 
The whole Bassa country is now the bona fide pro- 
perty of the colony. The chiefs also agree to have 
no more devil palaver.” 








NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Edmund Burke, commissioner of patents, in place 
of Henry L. Elsworth, resigned. 

Otis N. Cole, collector, &c. at Sackett’s Harbor, 
N. Y. vice John O. Dickey, removed. 

Phineas W. Leland, collector of Fall River, 
Mass., vice Charles J. Holmes, removed. 

Edwin Wiluur, collector of Newport, R.1[, vice, 
William Ennis, removed. 

Patrick Collins, surveyor of the revenue at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, vice Isaiah Wing, removed. 

Elias Rector, marshal of Arkansas, vice Henry 
M. Rector, removed. 

Loren Spencer, (Missouri,) recorder of lard titles 
in Missour, vice Frederick R. Conway, appointed | 
surveyor general of Llinois and Missouri. 

James K. Hutten, collector, Washington, North 
Carolina, vice Thomas H. Blount, resigned. 


may give the die a fatal cast. Mexico in all proba- 
bility will have the sympathies of the European go- 
vernments on her side. European governments may 
adventure a step too far in attempting to sustain 
Mexico in resisting annexation, and thereby make a 
general war inevitable. 

The people of Texas are nearly unanimous for in- 
stant annexation with the Union at all hazards. So 
overwhelming is public opinion there upon the sub- 
Ject, that the Texan executive has had to yield to it, 
ane now any negotiation for independence is too 

ate. 

The United States stands compromitted to Texas, 
and annexation, to all appearance, is inevitable. 

That Mexico will declare war, so soon as this coun- 
try takes possession of ‘l'exas, is certainly to be ap- 
prehended from the present appearance of things. 

We shall await the result of the hasty mission of 
Mr. Smith, the Texan minister to England, with 
some anxiety, and should have preferred that he had 
tarried long enough to carry with him the decided 
expression sn relation to annexation which the peo- 
ple of Texas have uttered since he left home. 


Nationan presr. The greatest indebtedness of 
the United States since the formation of the govern- 





Appraisers. — George W. Pomeroy, N. York city, 








vice Mathias B. Edgar, removed. Samuel Jones | 
Willis, N. York, vice Amos Palmer, removed. Ben- | 


tral, e shall be held and treated as a traitor. He | jamin E. Carpenter, Philadelphia, viee Samuel 


| Spackman, removed. s 

Thomas M. Carr, of N. York, consul U. States 
| for Morocco, vice John F. Mullowney, recalled. 
| William Adams, receiver of public moneys, 
‘Johnson C. H., Arkansas, vice Alfred H enderson, 
removed. 


Foreicn ReLatTions. Our government have re- 
ceived despatches from Commodore Conner, off Ve- 
‘ra Cruz, as late as the 10th, by the brig Somers, des- 
‘patched to Pensacola. After a warm debate which 
‘jJasted three days, the resolution sent by the secreta- 
ry of foreign affairs, authorising a treaty, acknow- 
ledging the independence of Texas, passed the 
‘chambers of deputies at Mexico on the 3d inst. by a 
‘vote of 4] to 13. The senate was to take the ques- 
‘tion up on the 8th inst. Ht was supposed they would 
“pass it by a numerous vote. Mr. Elliott, the British 
‘charge, and a confidential commissioner from Texas, 
are waiting the result at Vera Cruz, to proceed in- 
istantly with the propositions to Galveston, in the 
British frigate which they come from there in. 

The posture of affairs between the United States 
and Mexico, has become serious. ‘The fact is ascer- 
tained that the administration of Texas had made 
overtures to Mexico, under the countenance of Eu- 


ropean diplomatist 


acknowledgment o 
with Mexico. Whether this movement was designed 


sage of annexation measures by the United States 
congress; whether with a view of odtaining better 
terms of the United States, than the resolutions 
adopted by congress offered them; whether with a 
view of making the most of their market, and induc 
ing Europe, the United States, and Mexico, to bid 
for the “Lone Star;” or whether the movement was 
induced by a determination to hold on toa separate 
national existence, and to the powers and perquisites 
of office, which few persons are found willing to re- 
sign; whichever of these motives may have influen- 
ced the movement, it is one of somewhat serious 
import. It appears to us to imply, that the European 
backers of Mexico will be called upon to take up the 
broad question, whether the United States shall be ar- 
rested in their territorial projects, provided their in- 
teference can prevent it? 

That England has many and powerful inducements 
to avoid a war with the United States, is ocbvious.— 
That she would go to war about a remote section of 
the sterile northwest, nay 
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ment was on the Ist of January, 1816. “Uncle 


'Sam” then owed the enormous sam of $127,331, 


933. 

Miuitary Acapemy at West Pornr. War de- 
partment, May 6, 1845. Inorder that the department 
may obtain the usual information on the workings of 
the United States military academy, within the 
laws and regulations provided for its government, 
the officers mentioned below are appointed inspec- 
tors of the institution for the year. They will meet 
at West Point the first Monday in June; attend the 
annual examination of the corps of cadets, and 
make report upon the discipline, instruction and ge- 
neral condition of the academy. 

Major General Scott, 
Brigadier General Brooke, 
Brigadier General Gibson, 
Brigadier General Towson, 
Colonel G. Bomford, 
Surgeon Genera! Lawson, 
Major Levi Whiting. 

Major General Scott will appoint an aid or aids 
de camp to record the proceedings of the inspectors. 








Henry A. Cargill, Esq., of 


Consut at TRIESTE. 


s, with the view of obtaining an | Jackson, Miss., says the Mississippian, has been 
€ their indepeudence and a peace | tendered the office of consul at Trieste, and will 
take his departure for Austria about the first of June. 


as a means of using its influence to ensure the pas: | 


oe 


| Revrations witn Sumatra. The following letter 
from the commander of the American squadron in 
the Kast Indies, to the department at Washington, 
| furnishes a specimen of the service which a navy is 
of in negotiation: 
United States frigale Constitution, 
Singapore, February 7th, 1345. 

Sir: I left Zanzibar on the 27th of November, and 
in 35 days made the island of Sumatra. Two days 
subsequent, | anchored at Quallah Battoo, where I 
found an American ship trading for pepper. 

I had communicated to the rajahs and chief men 
that I wished to see them on board to hold a “‘pala- 
ver” and deliver a message from the president of the 
United States of America. 

Not having confidence in the 'agentI bad employed, 
and more particularly in the manner in which he 





be questioned, nolwith- 


; ine raja? 


might deliver my message, I requested the captain of 
the American ship to Jand with his interpreter and 
see the rajahs himseif, urging upon them the benefit 
that might arise if they visited the ship In the 
jean , the officers had landed and calied upc 
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informed that I was confined to my berth. In my 
interview, I informed them ‘tI was directed by the 
resident of the United States to assure them, if they 
et the quiet traders alone, without robbing or mur- 
dering them, there never would be a shot fired at 
them in hostility from under the American flag. 

“But I assured them mostsolemnly that, if another 
American, or a man belonging to an American ship, 
should be killed or maltreated, or a ship be cut off 
and plundered, a small vessel would be sent to cruise 
around the island of Sumatra, with general orders to 
burn their prows, destroy their forts, and wage an 
exterminating warfare; that if they had found the 
American government for a long time forbearing, 
they had also found it capable of avenging the 
wrongs done to its people, and severely chastising 
the plunderers of their property. They therefore 
might make the selection—to live in peace, or abide 
the result.”” To this they readily replied, ‘‘that peace 
was their object and the commerce of the United 
States of America.” 

Considerable pains have been taken to represent, 
up and down the coast of Sumatra, that the Amert- 
cans have but few “men of war.’’ I read to them 
the number of each grade, of which they kept 
an account. They were very much surprised 
to find the aggregate more than seventy,and that four 
were at the present time in India. They also ex- 
pressed surprise at the peaceful tenor of my mission, 
and could hardly believe but that my object was to 
destroy their forts and villages along the coast, and 
reiterated earnestly, their desire for peace and quiet 
commerce. In reply to this, I observed ‘that, if 
those were their objects, the best way to secure them 
was by keeping their creases in their scabbards.” 

But the word of a Malay, who generally possesses 
a proud and malignant spirit, is, if possible, worse 
than that of the most debased and degraded Arab.— 
Thus far (but to how late a period it will continue I 
know not) the chastisements inflicted by Commodores 
Downes and Read have had a most salutary effect, 
and will give weight, and, I hope, substantiate their 
promises to me. 

From Quallah Battoo I went to a port called ‘‘Wy- 
lah,” where I found another American ship trading 
for pepper. I brought with me a rajah, and landed 
him at “*Wylah,” that he might communicate to the 


chief men of the places he passed through the ob- | 


ject of my visit. 

From thence I departed, on the 8th of January, 
for “Singapore.” 

There are annually employed in the commerce on 
the coast of Sumatra, from the United States, about 
5,250 tons of shipping, the value of which, at a mo- 
derate calculation, would be $225,000, and the 
amount of specie yearly taken from the U. States is 
$525,000. 

From the experience I have had, and the observa- 
tions made, I feel that two brigs, of 16 guns each. 
(which are perms 4 more healthy than frigates or 
sloops of war,) should alternately visit the east and 
west coasts of Sumatra every four or six months; 
they would afford all the protection and aid to our 
commerce that could be legally given by a line-of- 
battle ship and a frigate, and the expense bears a 
more just proportion to the commerce than that cre- 
ated by sending a frigate. 

While one vessel was cruising around the island, 
the other could be visiting ports in the islands adja- 
cent, and return to relieve her consort by way of 
Singapore, (which port is said to be healthy, and sel- 
dom, if ever, visited by malignant diseases) where 
provisions might be sent from the United States, and 
stored at a small expense, for supplying those ves- 
sels. 
amply sufficient to constitute the crews of such ves 
sels, including the officers of every grade. 

If I might be permitted tosuggest, without offence, 
practical and experienced officers, possessing a large 
share of common sense, and a knowledge of com- 
merce, should be employed in those commands. The 
English navigate the above class of vessels in these 
seas with great success in regard to health, and I 
see no substantial or sound reason why we Ameri- 
cans, cannot do the same. * * * 

We arrived at this port February 2d, having touch- 
ed at Malacca. We encountered calms and opposite 
currents, causing a passage of unusual length. | 
shall remain here long enough to have bread baked, 
as that article has fallen short, as well as to give a 
fair opportunity for the recovery of the sick who 
have been brought down by the dysentery. 

From the information | have obtained from our 
consul, as well as the medical staff of the place, and 
those on board her majesty’s ships which frequenty 
resort here to renovate the health of their crews, [ 
am confident the object, to a very great extent, will 
be accomplished, as Singapore is the healthiest port! 
in India. | 

1 would remark, that the greatest courtesy bas' 
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| accurate list of our navy, embracing also their desti- 


From seventy-five to eighty persons would be } 





been extended to me by the officer commanding her) 
majesty’s naval forces at this place. as well as the 
officers of the army and civil authorities, evincing, 
by the sincerity of their professions and attentions, 
a desire of living amicably with the citizens of the 
United States. I have no doubtI shall be able to 
leave here by the ist March, to execute, as far as 
practicable, the duties assigned in my instructions. 
] have the honor to be, &c. J. PERCIVAL. 
To the hon. secretary of navy, Washington. 
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“Navy or THe Unirep States. The “Union” says: 
Seeing within the last few days a general statement 
afloat in some of the newspapers, of the number and 
size of our vessels of war, distinguished, too, as to 
their being in commission or in ordinary, &c., we 
have applied to the navy board for a complete and 


nation. They have been so obliging as to furnish the 
foliowing specifications, which we hasten to Jay be- 
fore the readers of ‘The Union.” 
Ships of the ine—10. 
Pennsylvania, three decks, in commission as a re- 
ceiving ship at Norfolk. 
Franklin, two decks, in ordinary, navy-yard Bos- 
ton. 
Columbus, two decks, in commission at N. York, 
destined for the East Indies. 
Ohio, two decks, in commission as a receiving ship 
at Boston. 
North Carolina, two decks, in commission as a re- 
ceiving ship at N. York. 
, Sigua two decks, in ordinary at navy-yard Nor- 
OK. 
Alabama, two decks, on the stocks Portsmouth, 
N. Hampshire. 
Vermont, two decks, on the stocks at Boston. 
Virginia, do do do 
New York, do do Norfolk. 
Razee—}. 
Independence, in ordinary at the navy-yard Bos- 
ton. 
Frigates, first class—12. 
United States, in ordinary, navy-yard Boston. 
Constifulion, in commission in the East Indies. 
Potomac, in commission—home squadron. 
Brandywine, in commission ,on her return from the 
Fast Indies. 
Columbia, in ordinary at the navy-yard, Norfolk. 
Congress, do do do. 
Cumberband, in commission in the Mediterranean. 
Savannah, in commission in the Pacific. 
Rariian, in commission ou the coast of Brazil. 
Saniee, on the stocks at Portsmouth, N. Hamp- 
shire. 
Sabine, on the stocks at N. York. 
St. Lawrence, on the stocks at Norfolk. 
Frigates, second class—2. 
Constellation, in ordinary, navy-yard, Norfolk. 
Macedonian, just returned from coastof Africa, and 
placed in ordinary, N. Y. yard. 
Sloops of war, first class—17. 
Saratoga, in commission. 
or ‘Adams, preparing for sea, navy-yard New 
ork. 
Boston, in commission coast of Brazil. 
Vincennes, in commission, for the E. Indies. 
Warren, in commission, in the Pacific. 
Falmouth, in commission—home squadron. 
Fairfield, in ordinary, navy-yard Norfolk. 
Vandalia, in ordinary, Norfolk. 
St. Louis, in commission, returning from East In- 


dies. ip 


Cyane, preparing for sea, navy-yard, Norfolk, 
Levant, in commission, in the Pacific. 
Portsmouth, in commission, in the Pacific. 
Plymouth, in commission in t he Mediterraneah. 
Albany, on the stocks at N. York. 

Germantown, on the stocks at Philadelphia. 

St. Mary's, in commission. 

Jamestown, in commission, coast of Africa. 


Schooners—8, 

Shark, in commission in the Pa 

Bozer, in ordinary at Boston. 

Experimeat, in commission as a re 
adelphia. 

Flirt, in commission as a 
Norfolk and Chagres. 

Wave, in commission, on coast survey, 

Phenix, in ordinary at Norfolk. 

Oh-ka-by-e, in commission as a pac ; 
tween Norfolk and Chagres. Pocket, Funning be 

Steamers—8, 

Mississippi, in ordmary at Boston, 

Fulton, in ordinary N. York. 

Union, in ordinary at Washington 

Princeton, in commission. 

Michigan, in commission on Lake Erie, 

Poinsett, in ordinary N. York. 

; Tron Steamer, on the stocks at Pittsburg, Peansy 
ania, 

Water Witch, water tank at Norfolk, 

Engineer, tagboat at Norfolk. 

Store ships—4, 

Relief, in commission Pacific. 

Erie, in commission at N. York, destined for 
Pacific. 

Lexington, in commission, Mediterranean. 
Southampton, repairing for sea at Norfolk desting 
for the coast of Africa. ‘* 
General Naval Court Martial. The official paper 
Washington says that the general navai court maria 
to be held in that city on the 2d of June, has beg 
ordered principally for the trial of Captain Philip 
Voorhees, on charges growing out of his proceedin 
while in command of the frigate Congress, in tj 
river Plate, durmg the months of September ag 
October of the past year. The court is comp 

ed of the following officers: 

Capt. Charles Stewart, President; Capts. Char 
G. Ridgely, John Downes, Stephen Cassin, La 
rence Kearney, David Geisinger, Chas. S. Mee 
ley, John H. Aulick and French Forrest, membe 
Benjamin F. Hallet, Esq. of Boston, Judge Air 
cate. 

The naval medical board. Which convened at 
Philadelphia Naval Asylum on the first instant, 
the examination of assistant surgeons, for promotig 
adjourned sine die on Friday. 

The remains of the late Capt. Edward Rutledge Shy 
rick of the U.S. navy, Which arrived at Charles 
last week in the U. S. ship Lexington, were inter 
in the family vault at St. Philip’s Church, in th 
city, on Thursday, with civil and military honors 

The U.S. sloops war Jamestown and Yorktown, 
former flag-ship of the African squadron, were 
leeward at the last accounts from the coast; the Pr 
ble was al Port Praya; and all the squadron are to 
at that port on the 10th of next month. ) 

The U. S. ship Raritan and U. S. brig Bainbri 
were at Rio de Janeiro on the 10th of April. 

The U.S. Squadron, which sailed from Norla 
under the command .of Commodore Stockton, ¥ 
spoken on the 6th instant, 25 miles south of the Te 
tugas. This renders it certain that the squadron 
destined for the coast of Mexico. 
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Navy Department— Orders &c. May 16 

Captain Andrew Fitzhugh, to the command ol 
steamer Mississipp1. Ard 
Comma. H. A. Adams, to the Mississippi. 

Lieut. Wm. Smith, to the Mississippt. 

Lieut. Jno. C, Carter, detached from the rece! 

ship at New York, and ordered to the Mississippl 

Lieut. Wm. A. Farker, ordered to the Missi 
i 


vii 


Passed Mid. Jos. N. Barney, detached from the & 
ceiving vessel at Piiiadelphia, and ordered 10 
Mississippi as acting master. Ae 
Famer ie Waseuthan. ordered to the Missis#i} 
Passed Mid. Henry Rogers do rH 
Boatswio Joshua Bryaut, do . , 
Gunner Jobn Martin, detached from N. York J 
and ordered to the Mississipp!. 





Sloops of war, sccond class—6. 
Ontario, in commission as a receiving ship, Balti-| 
more. | 
Decatur, in ordinary at the navy-yard Norfolk. 
Preble, in commission, coast of Africa, 
Yorktown. do do 
Marion, in ordinary, navy-yard, Boston. 
Dale, in ordinary, navy-yard, New York. 
Brigs—8. 
Dolphin, preparing for sea, navy-yard, Norfolk. | 
Porpoise in commission. 
Somers, commission—home squadron. 
Truzton, in commission, coast of Africa. 
Bainbridge, in commission, coast of Brazil. 


! 
\ 
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Perry, in commission, on her return from East graphical office. 


Indies. 
Lawrence, in commission —home squadron. 


> ortsmou 
Carpenter Joseph Cox, detached from Ports! 
yard, and ordered to the Mississipp!- 
Sailmaker Thomas J. Boyce, oruere 
sissippi. . ie 
Purser Thomas Breese, to the Boston sta 
inspector of provisions, &c. — mode 
Letters have been received from (ovine | 
Sloat, in the Pacific, to the 7th of vgs mT 
vannah passed several weeks of the w! 
terey. 
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Lieut. R. C. Cogdell to take pene 
ship Southampton, for duty on the ce 
Passed Midshipman James L. Bla! 
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| cee e 
——~ 4 States ship Plymouth, some time dur- 


j t 
“ mS struck on a sunken rock off the is- 
Mytelene, in the Grecian Arehipelago, by 
ee scident her forefoot sustained some damage, 
- sll sheets of her copper were rubbed off. 
‘pplication to Vice Anmiral Baudin, prefect at 


ermission was courteously and promptly 


Toalod, yee the Plymouth into dock; which was 


ith sly done, and every possible facility afforded 


ir the damages. 
The U. 8. sloop of war Cyane, lying at Norfolk, 
io be fitted out for sea immediately. 
The U.S. sloop of war Boston was at Montevideo 
the 12th of March. } 
(ypt. W. K. Latimer, appointed to the command 
the Pensacola navy yard, has entered upon his 


ilies 
4 OrpveERrs. 


My 14. Passed Midshipman J. H. Spotts, to 


yeship Southampton. 

vidshipman W. W. Wilkinson, detached from 
simoutg, and leave three months. 

Passed Midshipman J. F. Abbott, leave extended 
ne wonths, and permission to leave the U. States. 
Noy 15. Lieut. F.A. M. Craven, furlough one 


Bovad Midshipman A. D. Harrell, leave extended 


ree months. 
Professor F. H. Perry, detached from duty—con- 


ced with coast survey, and waiting orders. 


Chief Engineer C. B. Moss, detached from duty 
Pittsburg, Pa., and furlough till 15th December 


xt. 
My 17. Passed Midshipman George B. Balch, 
der tothe Columbus revoked, and to the storeship 
pitnampton. 
First Assistant Engineer D. B. Martin to steamer 
isissippl. 
first Assistant Engineer L. Griffin to steamer 
sissippi. 
Third Assistant Engineer W.F. Mercier to stea- 
r Mississippi. 
Passed Midshipman R. A. Knapp ecashiered. 
May 19. Captain Andrew Fitzhugh to command 
U.S. steamer Mississippi. 
Commander H. A. Adams, Surgeon A. G. Gam- 
il, Lieut. Wm. Smith, Lieut. Wm. A. Parker, 
sistant Surgeon W. Sherman, Purser Lewis War- 
gion, Passed Midshipman Henry Rogers, Boats- 
iN Joshua Bryant, Sailmaker Thos. J. Boyce, to 
8.steaner Mississippi. y 
assed Midshipman J. N. Barney, detached from 
uving ship at Philadelphia, to U. steamer Mrs- 
ippi, a8 acting master. 
ueul. John C. Carter, detached from receiving 
pat N. York, to U. S. steamer Mississippi. 
wuner John Martin, detached from navy yard at 
York, to U. S. steamer Mississippi. 
arpenter Joseph Cox, detached from navy yard 
portsmouth, N. H. to U. S. steamer Mississippi. 
mnander Samuel Mercer, detached from navy 
i, Boston, Mass. 
mnander Stephen B. Wilson, ordered to the 
Jyard at Boston, in place of Commander Sam- 
Mercer, relieved. 
tner Thomas Breese, to navy yard at Boston, as 
Peclor of provisions, &c. 
_ Midshipman D. R. Lambert, detached 
. Reelving ship at N. York, to U. S. storeship 


set Edward Bissell, leave of absence renewed 

tree months. 

ne Carpenter Fras. Sagee, detached from 
‘ylam and waiting orders. 

linet James Magill, to naval asylum. 

ga W. K. Bridge, detached from re- 

Midshit Ohio, and to steamer Mississippi. 
Phan James Wiley, detached from receiv- 


ids ~ Baltimore, and to steamer Mississippi. 

tran John Walcott, to steamer Mississippi. 

} aga O. C. Badger, do. do. 

ids pman Fras. Gregory, do. do. 
abman T. §, Fillebrown, do. do. 


: ee board fur the examination of midship- 
lade) hi &d to be convened at the naval asylum, 
' ‘om on Monday, the 2d of June next, of 
Biden, edore George C. Read is appointed 
) ommodores Thos, Ap Catesby Jones and 


vee and Captains E. A. Lavallette and 
»Meuibers, 


Bo os P. Griffiin, detached from the Charles- 


ree and leave three months. 

B Ship a Bost C. Bowers, detached from receiy- 

Mitut, jy, 2) and leave three months. 

By Boston, ooney, ordered to the receiving 

med Assi ~ 

iting sy; ttt, Surgeon John T. Mason to the 

lay 94 P at Norfoik. 

Yard at a R.D. Thornburn detached from 
“orfolk, and waiting orders. 





The U.S. brig Trurton, Commander Bruce, had 
left Monrovia for the coast. . 

The Liberia Herald says that the United States 
sloop of war Preble has been most unfortunate as re- 
gards the health of her crew. ‘The fast intelligence 
from her gives seventeen as her loss by death, and 
seventy on the sick list. 

The Columbus, 74, Com. Biddle, Capt. J. W. Wy- 
man, is on the eve of sailing from N. York for Chi- 
na. She has 870 men on board. She takes out 
Hon. Alexander Everett, the newly appointed mi- 
nister or coinmissioner of our government to China. 
The treaty entered into by Mr. Cushing will be con- 
summated on the deck of that ship on her arrival at 
Canton, after which the Columbus wi!! make a brief 
sojourn in the Chinese seas, touching at several ports 
in the Pacific, and return to the United States, via 
Cape Horn. She will be absent I2 or 18 months. 

The steam frigate Mississippi, has been taken into 
dock at the navy yard, Boston, for the examination 
of her bottom, and after that she 1s to be fitted out 
for sea with all despatch. 

Suir acamst Lrevt. Witrges. The National In- 
telligencer makes the following statement:— 

Circuit court. We briefly noticed in Saturday’s 
paper the result of the very interesting cause of 
Dinsman, Babb, and Roberts vs. Wilkes, which has 
been tried before the honorable Chief Judge Cranch 
and an intelligent jury, and which had occupied 
their attention for the long space of eight days. The 
verdict, as we learn, was a general one, awarding 
$500 damages in the case of Dinsman and Babb. 
We understand that the jury, after rendering these 
two verdicts, signed a paper setting forth that they 
found for the plaintiffs, believing, however, that the 
defendant was justified in all his acts save that of 
imprisonment ina foreign port and neglect whilst 
there of the plaintiffs. Inthe same paper the jury 
also expressed the opinion that the defendant was 
justified in aJl his acts towards Owen Roberts, and 
therefore, in that ease, find for the defendant. 

The correspondent of the Baltimore Sun says: 
“The Sun’s” report of Capt. Wilkes’ trial has put 
the public in possession of the merits of the case, 
and I imagine the verdict of the jury as to the fine 
will be fully justified. Some persons may be una- 
ble to account for the distinction made as to Roberts, 
who seems to have participated in the captain’s dis- 
pensations pro rata with the others. The distinc- 
tion, [ presume, was made because of Roberts hav- 
ing signed the articles after having heard them read, 
there being no evidence of personal knowledge of the 
inport of the articles by the others. If the captain 
had ‘‘noright to send prisoners on shore, for con- 
finement,”? as Lieut. Porter testifies, Roberts was 
clearly entitled todamages also, especially as the 
captain was so forward to “take the responsibility;” 
and how any part of the jury could justify the eap- 
tain in all his acts towards Roberts, is rather mys- 
tical. 


Tue Srocxron sqvapron. The United States 
squadron, consisting of the steamer Frinceton and 
other vessels, under the command of Commodore 
Stockton, had arrived at Vera Cruz a few days be- 
fore the sailing of the Eugenia. ‘The usual friendly 
salutes were exchanged between the squadron and 
the Mexican fortifications. 

American Arrican squapron. The U.S. ship 
Jamestown, Commander Cunningham, arrived at 
Monrovia on the Ist of March, from Port Praya. 

Tue Macepontan. Henry Etting, Purser, U. 8. 
frigate ‘\Mucedonian,” has sent to the 4th auditor of 
the treasury $451 23, which sum was subscribed on 
board that sbip, while on her late cruize, for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of those who 
were lost in the **Grampus.” 

AMERICAN GULF sQuADRON, consisting of the Poto- 
mac, the Falmouth, the Somers and the Lawrence, 
were still at anchor off Vera Cruz on the 20th ult. 

Co_t’s sUB MARINE BATTERY. The secretaries 
of war and the navy, to whom the subject was re- 
ferred by the last house of representatives, have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that Colt’s sub-marine bat- 
tery is nothing new; that he is entitled to neither 
praise nor reward; and that he has only availed him- 
self of Fulton’s stationary torpedoes and Professor 
Hare’s galvanic current. It appears from the com- 
munication of the secretary of the navy, however, 
that ali Mr. Colt’s labors have not been for nought. 
He has received from that department over fifteen 
thousand dollars on his own account, and over two 
thousand dollars for experiments—amounting, in all, 
to upwards of seventeen thousand dollars. 

Sream® V"ssers. An important and interesting 
return has been just published by order of the house 
of commons, on the motion of Admiral Dundas, of 
the number and quality of steam vessels in foreign 
ports in which her majesty may have consular agenis. 
Phs return, although a few statemonts have not yet 
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, been received includes most naval stations of impor- 


tance in the four quarters of the globe. It occupies 
20 folio pages of print, and gives the names of the 
various steamers at the several ports, their tonnage. 
where built, and when; the length, breadth, horse 
power, and draught of water of each such vessel; 
also stating whether it was an English or foreign en- 
gineer; and what armament itis capable of carry- 
ing. 

There are also appended remarks as to the way in 
which the vessels are occupied, to whom they be- 
long, &e. The following statement will show the 
number of steamers at each of the ports mentioned: 
At Odessa 25; Stockholm 55; Gottenburg 1; Carl- 
scrona 3; Ystad 2; Christiana 10; Copenhagen 2; 
Elsmmor 1; Aalbor 3; Randers 1; Flensburgh 1; 
Kiel 12; Husum 5; (besides two building;) at 
Dantzic 2; Rostock 2; Lubeck 4, Hamburgh 8; 
Bremen 7; Embden 1; Amsterdam 7; Rotterdam 
31; Antwerp 4 (including the British Queen, which 
went twice to New York, and was then sold to the 
Belgian government;) Calais 3; Havre-de-Grace 41]; 
St. Malo 2; Brest 6; Nantes 21; Charente 4; Bor- 
deaux 27; Bayonne }; Marseilles 10;Corsica 4; Corun- 
na 1; Cadiz 6; Balearic Islands }; Lisbon 8; Oporto 
2; Genoa 9; Cagliari 3; Leghorn 4; Naples 4; Paler- 
mo 1; Trieste 14; Venice 2, Greece 1 (the only one 
in the country,) Alexandria 3 on the sea and 5 on the 
Nile; Portland, United States 11; New York 88; on 
Lake Champlain 5; Lake Ontario 9; Lake Erie &c. 
44; Philadelphia 18; Baltimore 11; Norfolk United 
States 2; Charleston 13; Savannah 18; Mobile Ala- 
bama 40; New Orleans 3; Galveston Texas 2; Vera 
Cruz 5; Caraceas, Venezuela 1; Valparaiso 2; Rio de 
Janeiro 27; Bahia 3. 

THE MONSTER GUN FOR THE AMERICAN NAVY. The 
heavy piece of ordnance, ordered some time ago in 
this town to be made for the “Princeton,” United 
States steam frigate, is now approaching to comple- 
tion; and being the largest cannon ever made in this 
country, and requiring in its construction great skill 
and attention to perfect it as a solid mass, it has be- 
come an object of considerable interest and curiosity 
aniong nautical and scientific men. 

It will be remembered that the Princeton had on 
board a gun of great weight and calibre, which, last 
year, burst on being fired, while a large party of 
American officers were present to view the vessel, 
by which several parties lost their lives, including 
the secretary of state. Itis in lieu of the gun then 
destroyed, which was of malleable iron, and made 
imperfectly, of the same material, (requiring, if well 
made, less bulk fora given strength than cast iron.) 

The gun was manufactured in the solid, by Mr. 
Horsfall at his ‘Mersey Steel and iron works,” and 
being of great strength, and proportionate thickness, 
the securely welding or conglomerating the whole 
from pieces into one equal mass, before turning and 
boring, required the utmost effortof modern skill, 
and the aid of powerful machinery in heating and 
fashioning it. In the rough it was nearly fourteen 
feet long, and little short of thirty in diameter at the 
thicker end. Around shaft of seven inches in dia- 
meter was first formed, and on this, as a foundation, 
were successively liminated wedges of iron placed 
longitudinally, on edge, and reversed in position so 
as to fit. These, placed round the original spindle, 
were (as well as the shaft) brought to a white heat, 
and securely welded by a hammer, eight tons in 
weight, worked by steam. Another layer, in like 
manner, was added over the former, and so on until 
the whole was of the requisite thickness throughout. 
When thus so far fashioned, and proved to be per- 
fect and equal in all its parts, the mass—a most cre- 
ditable and, indeed, extraordinary specimen of forg- 
ed work—was sent to the works of Messrs. Fawcett 
& Co., engine makers and founders. 

The gun, as sent to the foundry, weighed 11 tons 
3 cwt. 2qrs. lb |b. Inthe turning and boring it 
was reduced in weight about 2tons | cwt. The 
length of the cannon, now that it is turned and bor- 
ed, is 13 feet, and the bore 12 feet in Jength, and 12 
inches in diameter, leaving a thickness of solid me- 
tal of one foot at the breech. In form the piece 1s 
plain and unassuming in appearance, without raised 
mouldings or rings, (on the French system,) the ob- 


ject being to attain the required strength at each 


point, without useless metal; and the whole taper- 
ing nearly equally from the breech, which is 27} 
inches in diameter, to the muzzle, which is 19 in- 
ches—giving a thickness of metal to itas a tube of 
72 inches at the former, and 3} inches at the latter. 
The model for this gun was provided by the Ameri- 
cans, who ordered it, and was made on an inch and 





a half scale. 
The turning and boring occupied over a space of 


nearly three months, though the operation is by no 
‘mean slow, considering the quantity of metal to be 
cut away ata gradual and cautious rate to prevent 


any imperfection. The first drill introduced was 
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even inches in diameter; and about a foot from it, a 
10-inch boring-head followed on the same shaft, 
making a bore of 10 inches at once. An 113 inch 
drilling was next used, and finally one of 12 inches. 
The gun, finally adjusted in the lathe, was turned, 
the borers being stationary. The finishing opera: | 
tion with the 12-inch drill took three successive days | 
and nights without intercession, the engine being! 
kept at work, lest by ceasing even for a short time! 
the contraction or expansion of the iron might, from | 
alternate heat and cold, prevent the production of! 
the desired trueness of the bore, or leave a mark. | 
As it is, the bore isas fine and smooth as that of a first} 
rate fowling piece; and the exterior of the gun ts) 
equally bright and even. 

Through the centre of the breech a large hole is 
drilled to admit a thick bolt, with a large head, to be 
counter sunk in the rounded cup or basin of the 
breech, where the charge will be deposited. This 
bolt terminates exteriorly ina strong screw, upon 
which will be secured the outer or terminating 
breech piece as a finish; and this pin is so massve at | 





become part and parcel of the gun, and cannot be 
blown out by any explosion which the peice will 
bear. In looking through this hole (now open) the 
whole resembles a huge telescope. 

The piece will be poised on its carriage on strong 
trunnions of 84 inches long, forged upon e massive 
iron belt or ring encircling the gun near its centre. 
The belt is 11§ inches in width, and 33 in thickness, 


~~ 


asking if it suited my convenience or not?—is that 
the question, sir?’’ 

‘Yes, sir, that is the question, precisely, sir?” 

“Then, sir, my answer is, if it cost me an arrest 
and trial by court martial the next hour—ay, sir, if 
the secretary of the navy himself, or even the presi- 
dent, stood present, I should turn to you, sir, in the 
presence of them all, and the boat’s crew in the bar- 
gain,-—and looking you straight in the face, and let- 
ting you see that | understood my rank and my digni- 
ty, as well as you did yours,—I would turn to the 
officer of my boat, and tell him, ina clear and dis- 
tinct tone, so that no mistake should occur about it 
—‘*Mr. Officer, back your boat in, sir, and take cap- 
tain R on board his ship, and follow his di- 
rection, sir.’ * * * 
cussion a serious and anxious stillness on the part of 
all the listeners—every one regretting, and every 
one fearing, a fatal result; but this reply set the table 
in a roar, and even Captain R , who found 
that every thing had been conceded to him, looked 


_alone as if he had rather not have joined the battle. 


the head, and wil! beso closely fitted, that it will | But what could he say? 


And yet he did say a 
pretty good thing, under the circumstances. “Well,” 
says he, “I think it would have been better for me 


to get such a scratch.” [M. ¥Y. Evening Gazette. 


Tue Siciwian FRIGATE. This fine looking vessel 
is now in complete order, and has been open to visi 
ters from shore for several days past. She sits on 
the bosom of the water opposite the battery, and 





and will also be brightly polished. It will be put on 
in a hot state, so as to contract in cooling, like the 
tire of a wheel. Immediately in front of this belt 
(which cannot move towards the breach, from the 
increasing thickness of the gun; as wel] asa small 
flanche) a groove or flat ribbon indenture has been 
turned out of the gun. Round this a hoop or belt of 
iron will be put on to fit flushly, but not welded; and 
over this another strong hoop of iron will be driven 
on hot, and in contracting will clip the other so 
tightly that the trunnion belt will become immovea- 
ble, or, as it were, in one mass with the gun?to re- 
sist all recoil or shock, the gun itself not being wea- 
kened in the least degree by any drilling or perfora- 
tion to secure the belt. 

The balls which this monster gun will carry will 


each be 113 inches in diameter, a quarter of an inch | 


being left for windbore, and will each weigh in cast 
iron 236 lbs.—so that the piece is in reality a 236 
pounder.” Before delivery it will be proved at 
Bootle Bay, with a double charge of gunpowder 
(45 lbs.) and two balls, weighing (of course alto- 
gether) 472 Ibs. It will be covered during the ex- 
periments with mats and sand, to avert the conse- 
quences of any accident from disruption—though 
this, from its admirable and scientific construction, 
is by no means to be apprehended. The Princeton 
is, we learn, to be here shortly to take the monster 
on board. [ Wilmer’s Liverpool News Letter. 

A SCRATCH ATRANK. The following story, if ap- 
plied to matters where doubtful rights and doubtful 
honor were involved, may go far to show the result 
of concession, if done in good feeling. 

Mr. Epitor: Iwas once dining at the hospitable 
residence of one of our consuls abroad in the Medi- 
terranean, where two officers of our navy were also 
at table. After the cloth was removed, and the bot- 
tle had circulated, a discussion arose ‘about relative 
rank. Both these officers were of equal rank, be- 
ing both ‘‘master commandants.” One, however, 
was ‘‘flagcaptain” on board the commodore’s ship, 
and the other commanded a sloop of war. I believe 
the latter, by this circumstance, was a little in ad- 
vance in femporary rank over the former. Be this as 
it may, ‘the flag captain” was by far the best natur- 


ed of the two, whilst allwe landsmen believed that! horse power, are used in transporting the mail to 


he as flag captain, and on board the biggest sloop, 
‘ta double decker,” was surely the greatest man of 
the two. 

After a Jong discussion, in which this ‘flag cap- 
tain” tried (rather facetiously perhaps,) to make it 
appear that he owtranked the sloop of war commander, 
the latter gathered all his argument into what he 
called ‘‘a real clincker.”’ ‘Now, sir,” says he, ‘‘sup- 
pose I wason shore, and [ went down to the wharf 
or landing place, and not finding my boat there, saw 
you landing in your boat from the flag ship, and J 
told you | wanted your boat to go on board my ves- 
sel, without asking you whether the same suited your 
convenience or net—now, I ask you to say what, 
according to rank and discipline, would be your an- 
swer?”’ 

The ‘flag captain” looked at him with assumed 
sternness, and after repeating the words to know 
that he exactly understood it, saying, ‘1, the flag 
captain of the fleet-—commanding in reality the 
commodore’s double decker—just lauding in my own 
boat, and being told by you that you wanted my boat 





really looks as pretty and graceful a craft as any one 
would desire tosee. Every one was surprised when 
| the announcement was first made of the arrival of a 
frigate belonging to the Nespolitan monarch—no 
one ever thinking of seeing sucha flag here. But 
|it appears that the king of the Two Sicilies has 
| quite a respectable fleet, comprising half a dozen 
large war vessels, besides fifteen or twenty steamers, 
| which are employed in the transportation of the go- 
vernment mails between the different ports in the 
Maditerranean, hut which can be called into action 
very speedily. We understand that the officers of 
the frigate have been quile astonished at the size, 
beauty, and business activity of New York. They 
greatly admire our magnificent bay, so like their 
own beautiful bay of Naples. A number of the 
| officers are on their way to the Falls of Niagara, to 
have a peep at that great American wonder before 
they return to Europe. They ate a very fine gentle 
manly set of men, and the mariners are tough fel- 
lows, neat and clean. The vessel is well kept and 
in beautiful order. We understand that the frigate 


and then return to the Mediterranean. 
|... York Herald. 
Tue British navy. The British navy, accord- 
ing to the Register, embraces 490 mounted war ves- 
sel., besides 202 steamships. 
16,846 guns, to say nothing of muskets, sabres, cut- 


creased according to exigencies. 
The marine corps numbers 40,000. 


THE STEAM NAVY OF FRANCE. 


twenty-three sloops of 6 guns each, all of 160 horse 








armed with 4 to6 small pieces; 
‘steamships; 13 of these vessels are of 45f horse 
| Power, and can be armed as corvettes—80 war stea- 

mers, 6 of 220 horse power, and 12 of 120 to 160 


Algiers, &c. Total of vessels belonging to the 
state, and capable of being armed 98. ‘The number 
of steamers employed in commerce in the France, is 
108. Total of all steamboats in France 206. 
CoMPARATIVE bespatcH. A London correspon- 
dent of the New York Courier, instances as 3 eme- 
thing wonderful the refitting of a British frigate 
that was unrigged, in thirty six hours. She had just 
arrived from a foreign station; and had been “‘strip- 
ped,’’ when orders were received fiom the admiral- 
ty to instantly re-fit, which was done in the time as 
above stated. We think we can mention an in- 
stance of extraordinary despatch performed a board 
of a American ship of war, which beats John 
Bull’s alacrity all to pieces. When Commodore 
Porter was in the frigate Essex, in the Pacific, dur- 
ing the war with Great Britain, he had occasion to 
overhaul the lower rigging of his ship for the pur- 
pose of repairs, and while lying at one of the So- 
ciety Islands an opportunity was aflorded. His ac- 
tive and gallant crew commenced operations one 
morning at break of day, unbent all the sails, sent 





to go on board your /ittle sloop ef war,and w ithaut | 


down. dop-pallant, top-sail, and lower yards, royal 
’ I ; « 


There was during this dis- | 


to let your boat alone, aud hire a skiff, rather than | 


will visit Boston immediately on leaving N. York, \led him into error. 


These vessels carry 


A Paris corres- 
pondent of the New York ‘Tribune, says that the 


steam navy of France, is composed of four frigates, 
20 guns each, one of 540, and three of 450 horse 
power; one sloop of 20 guns, 320 horse power; 


power; 18 vessels of 30 to 120 horse power, each 
17 transatlantic 


masts, top-gallant masts and top-masts = 
flying jib. and jib-boom, and unriggeq eee in 
completely to her lower masts. The ne, © Essex 
pairs were then made, and before eunden ree 
same day, she was fully ready again, an 9, On the 
dy to go tosea and flog any British frigate rea 
size then afloat. : Of he 


hila, Chron 
From a London paper of April 7, sa 


The subject of the efficiency of our nary 
. : P at 
times of high concernment, is at the es! 
ment of special interest and of vital jm oe 
After a peace of thirty years, as Sir Charles ne 
truly observed in the discussiontthe other eteene 
the state of the navy, we ought to be able om y 
‘not merely our countrymen but foreigners also ‘a 
progress we have made in the art of ship-buiie 
That the system we have hitherto pursued jp build 
ing ships is vicous, will be apparent from inl 
lowing graphic and characteristic passage from 0 
speech of the gallant member for Marylebone: . 
“With respect to the Queen, it appeared that h 
was very nearly half built, as the Roya) Frederie 
before she was changed. But she had faileq Sh 
had been since taken into Chatham dock-yard oh 
a false bow had been stuck on her, A Jarge eri 
making her four or five feet longer, was added tole 
bow, but that not being sufficient, she hac actuall 
to geta false stern on, as it was found that she eoyf 
not steer. She had actually got a bustle on, (Lay 
ter.} So much for the Queen. [Renewed lessehal 
i'He would next come to the Boscawen. She w 
laid down in 1814 as a seventy-four, but in 13]9< 
was changed into an eighty-gun ship, and in ]g 
aftereight years’ seasoning, she was turned into 
seventy-:un vessel. The Union, after laying 9 
£13,000 in repairs upon her, was pulled to piece 
The Station, 46; Tigris, 46; Jason, 46; Severn, 4 
Porcupine, 20; Pheasant, 18; Redwing, 18; Seaseo 
10; and Vindictive, were also all pulled to pieces, 
the same accident happened to the present gov 
ment which occurred to their predecessors, andi 
new surveyor of the navy were got, it was qui 
possible that as many more vessels now inservi 
would be also pulled to pieces. Judependent of th 
enormous number of ships, they had_ the followi 
three-deckers building: The Royal Albert. built 
ter the planof Mr. Laing When the presents 
veyor came into office he (Sir C. Napier) waso 
of those who complained to him that they had alre 
dy gone to too great breadth in their three-decke 
land yet the Royal Albert was built one foot broac 
‘and sixteen feet longer than the Queen. Heh 
| that fact from the builder, who, perhaps, might ha 
Now, when they considered 
enormous mass of the sails, and the great size 
the yards, where, he would ask, were they tog 
wen to work them? [Hear, hear.] Really, ¥ 
he saw a manon one of the lower yards of a thre 
Jecker, he could not imagine how he was able to 
any thing whatever. It would almost appear! 














lasses, &c., and this number may be indefinitely in-|they intended going to the planet Saturn for seail 
The royal service 
has 186 admirals, rear admirals and vice admirals; 
718 captains; 1,631 lieutenants, and 30,000 sailors. 


as it was said that fellows there had a_ breadth 
some two feet between their eyes. [Laughter] 
other ships of the line building were, Royal Fre 
rick, 110; Victoria, 110; Prince of Weles, | 
Royal Sovereign, 110g. Ordered: Marlboro 
110; Windsor Castle, 110. Two-deckers, Prine 
Royal, 90; Aboukir, 90; Exmouth, 90; Hanol 
90; St. Jean d’Acre, 90; Algiers, 90; all laid do 
by Mr. Symonds. These made altogether — 
large ships from 90 up to 110 guns, besides ¥) 
they had another pretty list of seven 80-50 
building, all laid down after the plan of Sir 
monds. They were all commenced by the a 
vernment, and were as follows: The Mars, a 
tic, Colossus, Lion, Madras, Brunswick, va 
He was not prepared to attach the same a 
80-gun ships as to the Royal Albert and 6 ’ 
ashe believed it was beyond doubt that a 
guard was an uncommonly fine vessel. oo 
certainly the fault of not having 2 single ey ne 
the stern. He did not know whether the rs 
that was to be attached to the late board re 
ralty or not; but if it was extraordinary 70 {0 
surveyor should propose twelve yeals her i 
struct aship that had not a single gun se Pre 
and that could not fire a shot if chased by pi 
vesse] of superior power, it was ten time) 
build such a ship at the present day, oP a 
had the Queen unable to fire a single a gall 
stern bows. He trusted, however, ‘ha! hat be 
admiral would be able to tell them aves 
changed that rule, and that no otber yess 

be built with this serious omission. 

three 80-gun ships ordered: the 

down by Admiral Hayes; Irresistible, ; 

Sir W. Symonds; and the Cressy, laid ‘xt lst 
Schoo! of Naval Architecture. beau wo # 
vessels were the 50)-gun frigates, aie or or nlle 
building: one commenced by te # es 
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as ecailal laid down by Sir W. Symonds; and 
he CONS : by Mr. Finchum. In addition to these 
| Bolo hored the Severn, 50, Finchum; Leander 
ey on ” Spanner 50, Blake; Liffey 50, Symonds; 
i Biases 9, Symonds; Active 36, Symonds; Sybil 
aes Thetis 36, Naval Architecture; Chesa- 
Re Symonds. They had then of 26-gun fri- 
’ Me viding, ihe Alarm, Creole, Malacca, and the 
« all from the plans of Sir W. Symonds. It 
as necessary for him to fatigue the house by 
soe into the question of the smaller vessels.” 
gah be concluded that a different system 
a pursued in reference to that new element 
“ artof war, we mean steam vessels; but, no: 
apnears from the statement of the same gallant 
iy, that the Retrivution, though of 1,640 tons 
jen, or of a size larger than a frigate, does not 
rg a single gun on her main deck; and that the 
sible, sull larger, being 1,830 tons, had absolute- 
yo stern guns, at all. ‘Phe same complaint is 
je of the Samson, of which ship it is furthersaid, 
machinery is in the worst possible position. 
ar, on this point, the gallant commodore. 
“He could defy them to fire a shot through her en- 
house without knocking away some material 
of her machinery, so that he considered it ab- 
ytely absurd to talk of her asa vessel of war. 
iar, hear, hear.} Then they hadthe Firebrand, 
which Capt. Corry wentout, and reported that it 
sabsolutety impossible to fire off a gun from her 
. Of the Vulean he would say nothing, as he 
dnot seen her himself. ‘T'he Cyclops was at first 
ended for a frigate, but was obliged to be altered. 
Gorgon was in exactly the same way, and the 
mer she was brought down to bea corvette the 
lier. He next came to the steam-sloops, of which 
yhad 24. ‘They cost the country altogether a 
nm of £462,104, without including the machinery, 
lich he supposed cost as mueh more, and out of 
entire number, he would not except one when 
declared they were only fit for packets to carry 
ops. [Hear] It was impossible that a ghot 
Id enter the engine-house of any one of them. 
ihout destroying the machinery.”’ 


The most uninstructed, self-satisfied, pragmatical 
kney that ever strayed beyond the sound of Bow 
lk,cannot have proceeded further than Woolwich 
lout perceiving that the government are in pos- 
sion of iron steamers, and he will immediately 
him, that it is in vain for an enemy to meddle 
nsuch perilous stuff as iron; but all such ‘with. 
i apple-johns” among the sons of men should 
llweigh, and, if they can, comprehend the force 
the following words of Sir C. Napier: 
‘The Vulcan, of 556 horse power, built by Mr. 
ig, Was, he presumed, the first iron steam vessel 
iit for them. He was himself the first person to 
iid iron vessels, and to cross the channel in them, 
the would advise the gallant admiral to attend to 
fect which shot would have upon them. It 
‘wellknown that wood closed, toa certain ex- 
Lafter being pierced by shot, so as to be plugged 
lhout difficulty, but that coutd not be the case 
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practical knowledge with regard to the construction 
of ships, [hear, hear,] because it is all very well for 
the honorable and gallant admiral to say, as he has 
done to night, ‘in the last war our ships were of a 
clumsy and unscientific construction, but they sailed 
after and overtook the enemy, and defeated them 
even when manned by a superior force.’ That does 
not prove thatour ships were good, but that our sai- 
iors were so expert, enterprising, and skilful, that 
with inferior ships, the natural qualities of which 
were far less good than those of our opponents, they 
contrived to make them sail better and to beat ships 
of a superior description manned by less skilful sai- 
lors; and that thus, by their valor and skill, our sai- 
lors triumphed over that, among other difficulties to 
which they were exposed, [hear, hear;j for the 
French ships we took were admilted by every body 
tobe far superior to theships by which they were 
overtaken and captured, {hear, hear.] Therefore | 
must say, that though the allusion to such an event , 
is a fair reminiscence of former glories, it should be 
appealed to rather to show the spirit of our sailors 
than the good qualities of the ships of that day. 
Now, it is well known by every body who has at all 
, turned his attention to the matter that perhaps there 
is no problem in science,no problem in mathema- 
tics, more difficult than to say what is the best con- 
/Struction of a ship destined for the purposes of war. 
| First of all, it is not very easy, on strict mathemati. 
|cal principles, to say beforeiand what form of solid 
‘body is bes: adapted to go rapidly through a fluid. It 
is not very easy tosay what should be the floating 
line of the ship when launched, and what construc- 
tion will give the greatest steadiness. But all those 
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If, in the event of a war, the admiralty send out 
vessels equal, or nearly equal to the United States’ 
ships,—-i.e., line-of-battle ships of 99 guns, and fri- 
gates mounting, like theirs, 24-pounders on the main 
deck,I firmly believe with every one acquainted 
with this subject, that the Americans would soon 
lose most of their navy, and a considerable portion 
of their excessive vanity; but, if the British 50 and 
80 gun ships are to meet their heavy 56’s and 94’s, 
six such unequal battles during the last war teach 
me that the result will be disastrous. 

Another correspondent of the Times, anxious to 
give the public all important information in his 
power, in the “present crisis,” makes the following 
statement, with comments and cogitations: 

‘On a late occasion, when in the United States, I 
visited the state dockyard in New York, and was 
shown over the ship Columbus, armed with 80 guns, 
all long 42 pounders, with Paixhans chambers, 
throwing, therefore a broadside of 1,680lb., nearly 
equal in weight to our 100-gun ships. 

‘I was informed that she was fitting out to pro- 
ceed to China, to carry the commodore’s flag on that 
Station, which would then comprise five ships of war 
of the American fleet. The question naturally 
arose to my mind, whether the American interests 
in the Chinese seas would warrant such an outlay to 
the government as the retaining of these ships in 
commission, and it immediately occurred to me that 
this ship was fitted with the greatest expedition 
(having returned only a few weeks from the Medi- 
terranean) to round Cape Horn, and under this pre- 
text to be present in the Pacific pending the settle- 
ment of the Oregon question, this being the first 





are qualities which a manof war should have. It 
‘is not very easy to say beforehand where the centre | 
of gravity should be placed or how the rigging | 
should affect it; & yet these were points just as neces: | 
sary to the sailing qualities as the adaptation of the | 
hull to its progress rapidly through the water. Your| 
practical man cannot do this. He may give you his | 
experience of this ship or that. He may say the 

ship you submit to him resembles some good sailer | 


ihe is acquainted with, or possesses what, in his view, | 
sary for a choice, 23.141. 


are the requisites of good sailing; but he cannot tell 
you beforehand on what principle its construction 
depeads, (hear, hear.] Again, the man of science, 
theugh he may tell you, on seientifc principles, the 
Gualities which he requires, yet, if not assisted by 
the practical sailor as to the effect of stowage on the | 
sailing qualities of the ship, will not be able to give 
‘you a safe model on which to ground your building | 
of ships. Then 1 am told the admiralty is engaged 

|in making a series of experiments, in giving one | 
‘man two ships to build, another three, and a third 
four, and so on; and that they are open to every sug- | 
gestion that may te offered for their consideration. | 
| That is very praiseworthy.” 
| We are among the numberof those who think | 
that no general and inflexible rule ought to prevail 

|in the construction of ships. Ships are not all des- | 
_tined to the same service on the same sea, and the | 
‘construction that might be proper, nay faultless, in | 


314. 


measure adopted by the American government in 
case of the annulmentof the second article of the 
treaty of !818.” 
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New Hampsuire. The governor and council have 
counted the votes for members of congress, given at 
the March election, which stands as follows: Neces- 
Moses Norris, jr., has 
24,271; Mace Moulton, 24,904; Jas. H. Johnson, 24,- 
832, and they are elected. John Woodbury has 22,- 
The whig candidates average about 15,000.— 
John P. Hale had 7,788, and the four abolition can- 





didates averaged about 5 QUU cach. The 23d of Sep- 


tember next has been appointed for a second trial. 


BounpaRY BETWEEN Kentucky anp TENNESSEE. 
The Hon. Joseph R. Underwood and Sanford Dun- 
can have been appointed commissioners on the part 
of the*state of Kentucky, (in conjunction with two 
commissioners to be appointed on the part of the 
state of Tennessee,) to run and reemark a portion of 
the boundary line between Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Massacuusetts anp Sourn Carona. The fol- 
lowing appear, on examination of the Journal, to 
have been the proceedings in the congress of 1778, to 


ihiton boats, and he would therefore recommend ,0M€ species of ship, might beradically bad and vi- | which allusion is made by Governor Baldwin, in his 
lone experiments should be tried by firing shots Cious in another. But we agree with Sir George speech at the opening of the late session of the gen- 
meh plates of iron. A lining of timber would ‘Cockburn im thinking that there exists the greatest | eral assembly of Connecticut. d 

bhably facilitate the plugging after an action. He | difficulty in selecting from the plans of various build-; By the fourth article of the act of confederation, 
7M piugeing ; , : inciple: and if any e inciple | as adopted by South Carolina and the other states of 
P sir Wit " notdetain the house by going through the €T$ any exact principle; and if any exact principle | 8S 44 ederacy in July, 1778, itiad ary woge 

lan 0 A resulution had. he be! Were to be extracted, the lords of the admiralty are | te Coniederacy in July, 1775, it is declared that “the 


U small steame : 

7 e ‘rs. ° . . | ‘ eh « sor" Y ‘ = H 

: Fe Mi m2, been adopted the other day not to carry guns ; certainly not possessed of the scientific knowledge beiter to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship 
ye What, Oe 
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' ¥ main deck of those vessels, and that he 
i, useful decision, because they could not be 
ob ehhcient, With respect to the machinery, 
mw catnestly recommend Sir W. Symonds to 
*defore he adopted the course he profiésed to 
pe 'o endeavor to throw the machinery a 
tal lower.» 
“these charges that most able officer and accom- 
Neral Sir George Cockburn, can only urge 
BD the x ne Steam navy was ‘‘begun ata time 
; hy ject was not very well understood;” 
Wid be the # reason to believe that the Terrible 
lin th € finestand most perfect vessel of the 
Mtecier ag orld; and that our old ships, so much 
q, had engaged French ships in the best 
their Pie come up with them, and brought 
led these Pmasts and mainyard. But, while he 
that Bn “a6 and arguments, Sir George admit- 
+ World ns ty was the only maritime country in 
Naval atehite lad not a scientific board to manage 
Rreatesy a and he allowed that it was of 
Ure gh portance that a board of naval archi- 
pee be established. 
Win the role Pith of the debate on this 
ant P. 1e follow] 
“I a Herston: 


subject is 
bg passage of the speech of Vis- 


think ¢ 
vif robs the discussion of this evening has 
thor’ 28 doubted it before) that we are 
“sSat which it is expedient for the 
call in the aid of science to mere 


|necessary for the purpose of extracting it. Letus_ 
| have, therefore, a board, composed of the two first | 
| mathematicians, the two first master shipwrights, | 
‘and the two most scientific naval captains, submit- | 
| ting to them all new plans, and giving them a pow- | 
ler of adoption or rejection, and we would fain hope 
that the errors and blunders so graphically described 
by the hero of St. Jean d’Acre may be henceforth 
avoided. 


A writer in the Times makes the following inqui- 


and intercourse among the people of the different 
states of this Union, the free inhabitants of each of 
these states (paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from 
justice excepted) shali be entitled to ail privileges 
and immunities of free citizens in the several states; 
and the people of each state shall have free ingress 
and egress to and irom any other state, and shail en- 
joy therein all the privileges of trade and commerce, 
subject to the same duties, impositions, and restric- 
tions as the inhabitants thereof respectively.” 





war vessels of England and this country: 
Sir: As there is some probability of a 


tween this country and the United States of Ameri- | 
ca, 1 beg to call the attention of the public to the | 


above subject through your journal. 

] would ask,—Are our 50 gun frigates, which fire | 
about 570lb. at a broadside, a fair match for the 
American ‘first class” frigates, rated at 44, butcar- 
rying 56 guns, and which fire from 7601b. to 85015s. | 

And what chanee will our two-deckers of 72 and | 
and 80 guns have against theirs, rated at 74 indeed, 
bul carrying from 90 to 94 guns, with the heaviest 
ordnance, and balf of their crews Englishmen? 

It may be said that the English, too, have ships of 
90 guns—but how many? And are they seut to places 
where the Americans will send, and are sending 
theirs? 

At the Bermudas there is a 72, and in the Pacific 





ries concerning the relative force of the American | 


On the 25th of June, 1778, before the ratification 
of the articles of confederation, the delegates from 


war be- | South Carolina moved the following amendments:— 


Ist, 1m article 1V, between the words “free inhabi~ 
tants,” insert ‘‘white.” Passed in the negative, 2 ayes, 

noes, 1 divided. After the words ‘“‘the severai 
states,’ insert ‘‘according to the law of such states 
respectively for the government of their own free 
white inhabitants.” Passed in the negative, 2 ayes, 8 
noes, | divided. 

With a full knowledge of the sentiments of the 
other states on this subject, as indicated by their re- 
fusal to adopt the ainendments proposed by her dele- 
gates, South Carolina in the following month of July 
ratified the articles of confederation without amend- 
ment. ) 

Louisiana. The constitulional convention, called in 
Loutsiana to revise the constitution of the state, har. 





an 80-gun ship. 


ing compieted their jabors, adjourned sine die on the 
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16th inst. A correspondent of the National intelli. "ear. Nett revenue. | Year. Nett revenue. On the 12th of March, this subject war a a 
gencer says, that the principal changes proposed in| 1818, 1,467,533 | 1840, 495,914 | in the Presbytery of Edinburg, by an ge ul { sas p 
the new constitution are: 1828, 1,544,224 | 1841, 564,407 |Bev. Dr. Duncan, who indulged in greg °! tele 
An extension of the right of suffrage toall white} 1833, 1,553,425 | 1842, 600,000 |against the Ainericans. He was followed you” wa 
males above twenty one, who have resided twocon-} 1, December, 1839, the uniform rates of 4d. per Gray, on the same side. Among the pointe, a Mr pr. Du 


sions of the latter, were such as these: «f,,. Pr 
parated ourselves from our moderate by 


form alliance with man-stealers? Do 


secutive years in the state, and destroying the pro- |, : : 
. ; ’ . 2. etter was introduced; this continued until the 10th 
perty qualification. No naturalized citizen to vote | o¢ January, 1840, whee the enny rate of postage 
’ until two years after he becomes a citizen. was commenced. The effect of these alterations will 


ethren, t¢ 
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The life tenure of judges abolished; the supreme : from us a brother that walketh disorder} vd remove . venera 
rus appointed for eight years, and the lower courts be shown Ry. she aagenan ‘Seay ares p rcpndnd an api uals coal oes ‘0 
or six years. with fornicators,—such even as are hardly sadon, at 
Sheriffs, coroners, clerks of court, and justices of et ~~ 408 088 “stan, an 649.088 among the Gentiles,—even polluted with in . stinguish¢ 
the peace to be elected by the people. 1842, 1.578.000 978.000 G00 000 | Bouncers of marriage rites, men-stealers, murder nce to 


Biennial sessions of the legislature, and the period : sellers of their own offspring, stained wit , influen 
of the session limited to sixty days. a The increase of expenses in 1842 over 1839 is | of innocents, leprous with sin!” hed : 
Legislature prohibited from granting any bank £221,000, arising from substitution of railways for| He was followed by Dr. Cunningham, who te 


charters, or renewing any now in existence; prohibi- other modes of conveyance, compensation, &c. The | discourse of great length, ability, and Courage, ving 
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ted also from loaning the credit of the state, or bor- | expense of conveying the mail in England by horse | cated the American churches from the charges nag_immnine 
| rowing money, except in cases of war, invasion, or | is about 5} cents per mile, by coach 5 cents, by rail- | while he disavowed all sympathy with the eal ath of 
insurrection. road, is probably, about 7 cents. In the United |tion of slavery. Mr. Grey rejoined, and was : pitants © 
Governor, lieutenant governor, and senste elected | States these rates are stated as being 5 2-5 cents per|ceeded by Mr. Guthrie; whose speech, as coms sation 
for four years; house for two years. mile by horse, 8 2-5 cents per coach, and 12 4 5 by | from one of the most excellent ministers of Scotlan accept | 
All citizens disfranchized, both as to voting and |Failroads and steamboats. it seems proper to give almost entire. It was call pave 
holding office, who may fight or in any way be con- The changes which were made in the British rates| out by a motion of the celebrated Dr. Candlish ion with 
nected with fighting a duel, either in or out of the | Of postage between 1801 and 1836 were calculated to | leave the whole matter in the hands of the assempjeimmmmcipates, 
state. produce an increase of £462,730 in the revenue, with} «Mr, Guthrie, in seconding Dr. Candlish’s ai of the cc 
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Future changes in the constitution to be made by |@ Stationary population; and would have raised the | .4; nsidered that the i , 
a vote of two successive legislatures, and cheatin, revenue of 1837 to £1,374,605. But, as between pes in times past, are tha _ 
ly to be approved by a majority of all the qualified 1801 and 1837 the population had increased 59} per of too many tests, and too great a pt aba pr, 
voters of the state; the first vote of the legislature to | cent, the post office revenue, to have kept in propor- | .ommunicate each other; and now the churet h 
be at least three fifths of both houses. tion with the combined effects of increased charge | new test pruposed by his learned friend, Dr D . 

If the constitution is accepted in November, the | 2nd increased population, should have been 42 192,- |The jearned professor would at one stroke aa 
first election under it will take place in January.— | 495, whereas it was only £1,658,48), showing a de-! municate all the Christian churches of the ih 
The subsequent elections are to be held in November | ficiency of £535,014; thus proving that the rates 1m-| states of North America; and as Nero wished th 












































































































































every second year. posed were excessive, that they were evaded to a great d had but a single neck. t ‘ich and ¢ 
The Maison Rouge claim.—In the United States | &Xtent, and that some modification was necessary. pra city ata ~ my each ted ated pet 

circuit court sitting at New Orleans, Judge McKin-|_ The present system of penny postage commenced | friend, by the success of this mution, cuts of i oie 
, ley, on the 17th instant, rendered the following deci- | in England 10th January, 1840, and the following ta-| stryke five millions of Christians on the other side dim ee ne 
sion in reference to the celebrated Maison Rouge | ble shows the great increase in the number of letters | the Atiantic. (Hear, hear.) I am not prepared j m, you wil 
claim, which is supposed to be final on the subject: | Sent by mail since its adoption: such work, His privciple is one not maintanediii— |) 
United States vs. Rich King et al.—No. 1070. Total number of letters per mail. the noble men who fought the battle of the negnilmm. Judge “ 
The opinion and mandate of the supreme court Englcnd, freedom in our colonial possessions, and struck {rim oS pep 
having been filed in this case, and the motion of the | Years. Wales. Scotland. _—Jreland. Total. | his limbs the fetters of the slave. And as Dr. Cay ‘n : i 
a defendant and warranter, that the case should be|1839, 79,308,514 9.154522 10,551,320  99.014,156/ ish has well shown, though Christianity and slave tliere sic 
ie again set down on the issue docket, and that a trial | 1840, 156165644 18524,167 18,210646 192,930,456 | have existed together in the world for nigh nineieg hae 
> de novo take place, having been overruled, the court, | 1841, 193,837,926 21,234,772 20,794.297 235'866,9Y5 | centuries, the discovery is new, that the toleration ill | 
proceeding to enter up judgment in conformity with 1842, 207,297,796 22,765,821 22.623,814 252.692,43) slavery forms a good ground of excommunication. pe 

the opinion and mandate of the supreme court, doth 1S$4, 350,000,000 24,000,000 24 .000,000 278,000,600 Nothing short of clear scriptural authority wou 

now order, adjudge, and decree, that the plaintiff re-| The number of letters stated to have been mailed | warrant this church to take the very grave and so NATURAL G 
cover of the defendant and warranter a certain tract | in England and Wales in 1844 is based upon a calcu-| emn step involved in the motion of the reverend do jz.) Repub! 
or parcel of land situated in the parish of Caldwell, | lation from the numbers during the three quarters for | tor; and | challenge Dr. Duacan to lay his finger ihe wondet 
state of Louisiana, on the west bank of the Ouachi-| which returns have been made; those for Scotland and | any passage of the word of God, which conipels a that valley, 
ta river, in township 14, range 3, east, in the district | Ireland on the increase of preceding years, and will | which would warrant me—to excommunicate the account in 
north of Red river, haying a front on said Ouachita | not be found far from the actual result. Christian churches, because they do not make slay The exister 
river of about one mile, and the depth of about five| The per centage increase of 1840 over 1839 was | holding a bar to office and ordinance. (Hear) ils, throu 
miles and a half, being that part of lot No. 19 as Jaid | 94.85, or, in other words, for every 10,000 letters | Dr, Duncan carry out his principle, and see where montne 
off by the survey of Dinsmore, which lies on the | mailed in 1839, there were 19,485 in 1840; in 184] | will lead him. 1 thiok slavery a siu, a great sin, a ile men U 
right bank of the river, descending and described in| the per centage increase was 138 2], or 23,821 for|a great shame to these churches; but are we lo ho peared esc: 
the petition, and all the land mentioned and describ- | 10,000; in 1842, 155.21, or 25,521 for 10,000; and in }no communion with any church—are we neither | springs a 
ed in the schedule A, annexed to the answer of Coxe: 1844, 1380.30, or 28,050 for 10,000. receive from, nor give to any church friendly aid ul hpany of t 
that they be put in possession of and quieted intheir| It wil! be observed that the falling off of the reve-| Jess they are pure of all defect and sin?” ks of the 
title to the same; that the title of said Coxe to the | nue from 1839, when the penny postage system was **«] detest slavery as much and as deeply as an Bit, took a | 
Maison Rouge claim, as set forth in his answer and | introduced, to the present year 1844, is about one | man; but in judging of these American churches, D the encam: 
the annexed schedule A, is invalid, null, and void, | million of pounds sterling. This is, however, only | Duncan should remember, that their circumstance his great c 
and that the defendant and warranter pay the costs|an apparent loss; because the increased facilities of | are not ours, and that what the eye is familiarize 5 upon the 
in both courts. communication have a beneficial effect upon com- | with it ceases to regard with sufficient horror. lt oe 
. deers 
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MISCELLANEOUS, national resources through other channels. Changes | their eyes shut to the evils of a system, provided 
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are, however, gradually introducing into the system, | concerns and touches the interests of their any «kl 

which, with the rapidly increasing number of letters, | of thei d or even of their nose, (laugiiler,) a 

Tue ENGLISH PosT OFFICE STATISTICS. The fole| wil} ir 9/08 ineir order, 9 eh the surfac 

7 gee! . ° will increase the amount of revenue. That the lo : le in our excellé ac 
Jowing statistics of this department, drawn from the " low jof that we have a rich examp den the wat 


postage system is convenient, advantageous, and gra- | friend himself, (Lam sure he will pardon the pers? 


ne - . ' | 
tifying to the people, there is abundant evidence. al allusion,) who hus been illuminating the house } {rom on 


most authentic sources, may not prove uninteresting 

















































4 to _ readers 7 the present moment, when a change How far our own post office system is capable of! the evils of slavery, under the influence and sia - in 
a - ie silieg. own post office establishment is improvement, we will not at present state any opine | jus of slave-made snuff. (Great laughter.) And 4 me : 
. . Io 1710 <r — c t in E ion, but wait rather impatiently for the official re- | case of my highly esteemed and respected friend Ji * hy ro 
| . e rates of postage in England varied | port upon the affairs of the department. shows how a mau’s eyes get dimmed when the mt oad 
oe — ad. epee, this — ate being paid for let- ter touches himself. (Laughter.) Jndependently & Ct oes 
‘i ters from London to Dublin; all distances over 80 : ho PYM inciple if t below 

¥ miles being charged 4d., and from London to Edin- THE FREE CHURCH of ScoTLAND, 4Np Amentcan | together of m strong onjeotinn. 0 : iptt NS quantity 

{ burg Sd. ‘This arrangement continued, with slight seaveny. The Oimetions in America, upon the so- | volved ligghe doctor's moles SF ite acid from W " instance 








licitation of the Free church of Scotland, contribu- | ticable. The chemist can separate art cal Jom 
ted more than $40,000 to their cquse. Or this sum, | alkali, in a compound body; but by what w avebol 
a fair proportion came from the south. Let it be|separate the money contributed by the keep tl 
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variations until 1776, when a change took place, 
a ( which reduced the charge upon short distances: ano- 
ther change was made in 1784, increasing the rate of 
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; ; at ; °F | observed, the gift was solicited. The southern Prts-| from that contributed by the slave, $08" " 4 
= a — one, ue ay opie on by terians did gy obtrude their unasked aid. ‘They |seco.d and send back the first? ‘Then surely : pte 
1805, and 1825. ‘The last change raised the postage | *T visited by Dr. Burns, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Fer- | tion has an odd appearance, I could 1, ay elit vay 

'§ yc gpl ga ot pactagerte  onendine rei gusson, members of the deputation. It is unques- | with the canny Scot in it. Our vege dae ’ 
ag schedule of distances from 4d to Is. Od Sligh ) tionably the right of Scottish Christians, to think as | communicates the Americans, om f the caid That those 
oS terations were also made in ion alien i ight al- | they choose of slavery and of slaveholders. Jt is|ance, but all the while he keeps hold of © sag Vhave a 
at 1827, 1831, 1835, and 1836 . Th es of Postage 1 | their right to refrain from asking ‘the wages of ini-|(Laughter.) 1 am sure Dr. Duncan ate 1 do; Ihey are 
i: che Wriieb hw om pe lina ™ ' es nett revenue of | quity? and the ‘price of blood. But having sent ear- | this American slavery more than his brother ri " Water 
A stated, as follows: » al the various periods | nest and importunate requests into the very hearts of | are as anxious as he can be to see oclnag te belie K of & gy¢ 
; the slaveholding territory, and having received a lib- | ed off the face of American Christianty) jong Wed out 















RS Year. Welt revenue. | Year. Nett revenue. | eral contribution, it is surely something out of analo- |1g as 1 do that the practical effect. Auneri¢ 

























n't 1758, £73,730 | 1834 £1,513,052 i ce Wi ; 

ria : ng ae 913,052 | gy with the comity of nations, the fraternity of | would be to impair our influence excell oto 9 

i; 1778, tend iene 1,564,457 | churches, and the sodeuty of beneficiaries, to theow churches for 0d, I would nmeest ” , mek. T 
ti aun | saat 1,645,835 back such contributions in the face of the donors.— | friend to withdraw hjs motion. so ere the [a% "Bound, 

1798 613 280 1838" 1,658,431 | This is not merely looking the gift horse in the| with our American brethren; and to read We #° Wek, and 

1308, 173.662 | 1839, 1,576,522 | mouth—it js driving him home with ignominy. Hap- | example, forbids them teach a slave mple such 2 hen 

’ J, ’ ’ 1,649,088 pily, the Free church has not yet made this decision. of God, we ougbt to call op them ‘0 tra Vari 
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gt.” ithdrew his motion. 
pr. Duacan ™ [Courier & Enquirer. 
CLARKSON ON ANNEXATION. The fact of 
ble old man being president of the Anti- 
society, which holds its annual meetings in 
yer) attended by Brougham, O’Connel and other 
Poe ished orators of the kingdom, gives some im- 
eye to whatever he publishes; to say nothing of 
a ace which his bulletins may be supposed to 
sa over the anti-slavery associations of this 
od which, judging by the Pontifical tone of some 
his publications would appear to be thought some- 
aot, He has published in the London Times, of 
oath of April, a letter of two columns ‘‘to the ine 
ritants of the northern states of America,” on 
‘esation of Texas. He says that Texas may 
accept the offer of the United States, because 
eg avery strong party there who prefer a con- 
sion with Ragland to one with America; and he 
sipates, moreover, many other difficulties in the 
of the consummation of annexation. He thinks 
ikely the Indians near Texas will oppose it by 
as—that Mexico will oppose it by war;-——that the 
ers of Europe will oppose it, and finally, he ap- 
yi to the north to rise up themselves and rid them- 
ies of the “chains” of the south, and quotes from 
ook by a judge Stroud, of Philadelphia, upon the 
pject. He refers to the gag-law of congress, the 
ninole war, &c., to prove that the south rules the 
sion, and concludes by advising the people of the 
h to petition congress to take measures to reme- 
the evil. He says: 
“Afler the petition has been read and commented 
1, you will know the tind of congress, as well as 
are your friends and who are your opponents, 
{ judge accordingly. It will be quite time after 
isto resolve what todo. If it be found that it is 
willof a great majority of the people of the north 
tthere should be a separation into two states, you 
fact accordingly; but at any rate it will be more 
nisome to begin the amelioration you wish for in 
than in any other manner.” 
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Natura Gas. We are indebted to the Kanawha 
la.) Republican for the following interesting notice 
the wonderful natural gas fountains which abound 
that valley, and are now turned so advantageously 
acount in the manufacture of salt: 
The existence of large quantities of gas, at various 
ins, throughout the whole extent of the salt re- 
montne Kanawha river, was known to the first 
ile men that explored this beautiful valley. It 
eared escaping through apertures in low grounds, 
springs of water. ‘Tradition has it, that as a 
pany of the earliest explorers encamped on the 
iks of the river, one of their number, in a dark 
pit, took a tarch to light his way to the spring near 
the encampment, and in waving it over the spring, 
his great consternation it took fire, the gas burn- 
} upon the surface of the water. It was thence 
ed the * Burning spring,” and is the same noticed 
Mt. Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia. It 1s still 
me. We saw it last week—a mere mud-pud je. 
Waler, agitated by the gas, resembles a boiling 
ltreadily ignites, and burns with a blue blaze 
lit surface of the water, for a shom time—but 
ithe water is dried up, the gas will burn brilli- 
ly trom one rain to another. 
Net, in process of time, the saltymanufacturers, 
mt from a failure of the salt water avove the 
lum of rock, some 15 or 20 feet lower than the 
the river or for the purpose of procuring the 
rin greater abundance, sunk their wells by bor- 
ar delow the surface of the rock, the gas, in va- 
., Wuantities, made its appearance in the wells, in 
ltpreadn eens the water into the air, igniting 
‘sa ing the flaine about, to the nosmaill amaze- 
be th lerror of the workmen. When this hap- 
fy used to say, ‘the well blowed.’? The stream 
: inphanag Svon Sudsided, or acted only with 
“yee to force the water up into the gum, 
: ‘ence pumped into the cistern or reser- 


$ 
i, yenera 


mt those who have never seen our salt-wells 

4 Correct idea of them, we will just say 

“ oo commenced near the edge of the river 

pee A gum, or shaft, which 1s part of the 

QWed o Nang tree, about four feet in diameter, 

€8 thick 80 that the shell is not more than four 

“s Ay sunk down to the rock, a distance of 

U feet, tae lower end resting tightly on 

grou, ¢ eiad end is usually a few feet above 

pore 's excludes the fresh water above 

B® when oe as a reservoir to receive the salt 

oe Ne vario 's reached by boring through the rock 
48 Strata of earth. 
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Three years ago William Thompkins, esq., first 
obtained a steady and permanent stream of gas, of 
sufficient power, not only to force the water up from 
the depth of a thousand feet into the gum, but to 
carry it into the reservoir elevated many feet above 
the bank of the river. This saved the expense of 
the pump, which is operated by a steam engine. In 
a short time the thought occurred to his practical 
mind that this gas, which as yet, after having brought 
up the water ready for use, was only ‘‘washing its 
fragrance on the desert air,” or by its brilliant light 
illuminating the works and the neighborhood by 
night, attracting the gaze and wonder of the travel- 
ler, could be turned to a still more useful purpose.— 
He erected over the reservoir or cistern a gasome 
ter, which is simply a hogshead upright, into the low- 
er end of which is inserted the pipe which conveys 
the water and the gas from the well, the water run- 
ning out through a hole in the lower end, and in the 
top is inserted a pipe that conveys the gas to the 
mouth of the furnace. Then it is ignited, and makes 
a dense and intensely heated flame along the whole 
furnace under the row of kettles, 100 feet long by 6 
deep and 4 wide. This saved the expense of dig- 
ging and hauling coal. 

Subsequently, Messrs. Warth & English, whose 
works are on the opposite side of the river from the 
one ahove spoken of, obtained a similar stream of 
gas, which has been used successfully in the same 
way; and more recently Mr. Dryden Donnally, Mr. 
Charles Reynolds, and some few others had a par- 
tial supply of gas to operate their furnaces in the 
same way. 

But the most remarkable phenomenon in the way 
of natural gas here, and we have no doubt, in the 
whole world, 1s thatof the works of Messrs. Dick- 
inson and Shrewsbury, which has been exhibited for 
nearly two months past. In this well the gas was 
reached at the depth of 1000 feet. What the up- 
ward pressure of the gas to the square inch is— 
through the aperture, which is three inches in diam- 
eter—we are unable to tell, and perhaps it would be 
impossible to ascertain. It has never hada free and 
unobstructed vent. ‘There is now at the bottom of 
the well an iron sinker, a long piece of round iron 
nearly filling the aperture; on this are 600 pounds of 
iron, and about 300 feet of auger pole used in bor- 
ing, in pieces of ten and twenty feet in length, with 
heavy iron ferules on the end, screwed into each 
other, 

Notwithstanding all this obstruction, a stream of 
water and gas issues up through a copper tube three 
inches in diameter inserted into the well to the depth 
of 500 feet, with the noise and force of steam gen- 
erated by the boilers of the largest class of steam- 
doats. It is computed that a sufficient quantity of 
gas comes from this well to fill, in five minutes, a re- 
servoir large enough to light the city of New York 
twelve hours. When we reflect that this stream of 
gas has, unabated, flowed up for nearly two months, 
what must be thought of the quantity and facility of 
manufacturing it below! In the springs hard by, and 
in the other wells, (with perhaps the exception of 
that of one or two oihers,) there appears as yet to be 
no diminution in the quantity at any place where it 
has heretofore been known to exist. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The Presbyterian general assembly (old school) 
meets at Cincinnati ou Thursday, 6th. 

The Watchman of the South states that the four 
following subjects will be brought befure the next 
assembly. 

Ist. The quorum qiestion will be brought up by 
way of a memorial from several elders in the Fay- 
yeltteville Presbytery. 

2d. The marriage question will come up upon an 
appeal from Mr. McQieen, as well as upon a report 
from a committee appvuinted on that subject by a for- 
mer assembly. 

3d. The removal of the seat of the Board of Do- 
mestic Missions, will be urged upon a memorial from | 
the Synod of Missouri, and two or three Presbyteries 
in the west. 

4th. The subject of abolition will be agitated upon 
memorials and petitions from various quarters. 

On Tuesday last, the committee to whom memo- 
rials on the subject of slavery had been referred, 
submitted a report, accompanied by the annexed re- 
solution: 

Resolved, First, That the general assembly of the 
Presbyterian church in the United States was ori- 
ginally organized, and has since continued the bond 
of union in the church upon the conceded principie 
that the existence of domestic slavery, under the cir- 
cumstances in which it 1s found in the southern 
portion of the country, is no bar to Christian com- 


Second, That the petitions that asked the assembl 
to make the holding of slaves in itself a matter of 
discipline, do virtually require this judiciary to dis- 
solve itself and abandon the organization under 
which, by the divme blessing, it has so long pros- 
pered. The tendency is evidently to separate the 
northern from the southern portion of the church; 
a result which every good citizen must deplore as 
iending to the dissolution of the Union of our belov- 
ed country, and which every enlightened Christian 
will oppose as bringing about a ruinous and unneces~ 
sary schism between brethren who maintain acom- 
mon faith. 

After the reading of the report several ineffectual 
attempts were made to postpone. Then amendments 
were offered, with a view of rendering it less defen- 
sive of slavery, but were rejected by decisive votes. 
Tho vote on adopting the report was then taken, 
and resulted as follows. Ayes 164, nays 12; non- 
liquets 3. 

The greater portion of the session on Thursday, 
was occupied in reading and considering the report 
of the committee to whom was referred the annual 
report of the board of publication. James Robert- 
son and six others presented their dissent to the de- 
cision on slavery, for the purpose of placing it on 
record: ‘ 

The unfinished business, the discussion of the mar- 
riage question was resumed. The motion vefore the 
house was one made by Dr. Junkin, indefinitely to 
postpone the motion of Mr. Goldsmith, which was 
to postpone the report of the committee of last year, 
in order to send down an overture to the Presbyteries 
whether the provisions of the book of discipline for- 
bidding such marriages, be stricken out. After con- 
siderable discussion Dr. Junkin withdrew his motion, 
whereupon Dr. Rice moved to postpone Mr. Gold- 
smith’s resolution witha view of introducing the 
following resolution: 

Whereas, the marriage question, after being for 
many years the subject of discussion both in the 
lower courts of our church and in the general as- 
sembly; whereas the general assembly has uniformly 
discouraged and opposed such marriages as are in 
our confession of faith declared to be prohibited; and 
whereas in 1826 the question was sent down to the 
Presbyteries, whether the 4th section or 24th chapter 
of our confession should be changed; and whereas 
of eighty~eight Presbyteries then constituting the 
general assembly only eighteen reported in favor 
of said change, whilst fifty reported against it, 
thus expressing the solemn opinion of our church 
that the confession ought not to be changed—there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That it is not expedient to overture the 
Presbyteries on this subject. 

Resolved, That it be, and itis hereby solemnly en- 
joined upon all our ministers henceforth to abstain 
entirely from solemnizing or encouraging such mar- 
riages as are declared in our confession of faith to 
be forbidden by the word of God; and that it be, and 
it hereby is enjoined upon all our sessions and Pres- 
byteries to apply the discipline of the church to all 
members of our church who may hereafter contract 
such marriages: and that they refuse to receive into 
the church any person so related. 

This motion was lost by a vote of 84 to 80. 

The discussion was then resumed on Mr. Gold- 
smith’s resolution, pending which the house ad- 


journed. 
Friday, May 16. 

The unfinished business of yesterday was taken 
up, viz: ‘The motion to overture the Presbyteries on 
the marriage question. The discussion was contin- 
ued. The previous question was moved and sustain- 
ed, and the ayes and noes called for, whereupon the 
proposition to overture to the Presbyteries the fol- 
lowing question, shall the last sentence in the 4th 
section of the 24th chapter of the Confession of Faith, 
to wit—“*A man may not marry any of his wife’s 
kindred nearer in blood than he may of his own, nor 
the woman of her husband’s kindred nearer in blood 
tha of her own, be stricken out, was decided in the 
negative, ayes 79, noes 98. 

Rev. Mr. Olmstead was excused from voting. 

On motion, Messrs. Edgar, Lord, McMaster, Jones, 
and Leavitt, were appointed a committee to bring in 
a minute, expressive of the views of the assembly in 
regard to this subject. 


Tue Convention or Rerormeyp Cuourcues, met 
at Philadelphia, and after some unimportant prelimi- 
nary business, the Rev. Mr. McMillen, from the com- 
mittee to whom was referred the question of altering 
the phraseology of the Westminister Confession of 
Fasth, made report on the several amendments there- 
to, which had been considered and agreed to by the 
committee, concluding with a resolution declaring 
that the Westminister Confession, as thus altered in 
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the United Church, constituting a part of the basis 
or organic union as one church. The several sec- 
tions of the report were read, and after considerable 
debate on the wording of the several proposed alter- 
ations, in which the Rev. Messrs. Guthrie, Black, 
Miller, Cooper, Forsythe, McMillen, Sharp, McCar- 
roll, Wilson, and others participated, the question 
was laken on the amendments separately, and they 
were severally adopted,—the Rev. Mr. Black only 
voting nay. (Mr. B. opposed the amendments be- 
cause he deemed it injudicious to make any altera- 
tion whatever in the language of the eonfession.— 
Different persons rendered it somewhat differently 
now, it was true; but the amendments, in his opinion, 
would not remedy the evil.) The concluding reso- 
lution was then adopted, and the amendments to the 
articles then referred back to the committee for revi- 
sion. 

After prayer—adjourned. 

In the afternoon, Rev. Mr. Connelly offered a re- 
solution requiring that the testimony to be prepared 
by the convention, to be presented to the Synods, 
shall be appended to the chapters of the Confession 
of Faith—the errors condemned being placed under 
the appropriate heads of Confession, a debate of some 
length ensued thereon, in which the Rev. Messrs. 
Miller, Connelly, Guthrie, Black, Anderson, Cooper, 
Sharp, (Pres’t) McMillen, Sharpe, and Forsythe, par- 
ticipated. After which the resolution was withdrawn 
for the present. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Sharpe, the convention 
agreed to resolve itself into committee of the whole 
to-morrow morning, to take the subject of ‘the tes- 
timony” into consideration, 

The Rev. Mr. Anderson moved the appointment 
of a committee to bring in a report of as many 
chapters of ‘‘the testimony”? as may be practical.— 
Agreed to. 

‘The committee are, Rey. Messrs. Guthrie, Sharp, 
McCarroll, and Anderson. 

After prayer—adjourned. 


{ Pennsylvnian. 


Tue New Yoru Bisite Society. The annual 
sermon before this society was preached by the Rev. 
Charles H. Read, Pastor of the Pearl street church, 
last evening at the Tabernacle. After the meeting 
was opened with singing aud prayer, the correspond- 
ing secretary of the society made a brief statement 
of their doings, from which we gather the following 
facts: This society was originally called the Young 
Men’s Bible society, and was formed twenty-one 
years ago. It occupies the entire field in this city, 
distributing testaments and bibles to criminal and 
humane institutions, military and naval stations, and 
among the seamen and emigrants, who visit this port. 
It 13 estimated that 60,000 fereigners arrived here 
during the year, and 40,000 seamen annually come 
into New York. 

During the existence of this society, it has put in 
circulation 175,732 bibles and testaments in different 
languages. Its receipts during the year ending last 
November, when the annual report was made, were 
$7,071 00, exceeding the receipts of the previous 
year by over $700; 6,973 bibles and 6,908 testaments 
were distributed during this period of time, making 
13,881, while the preceding year only 9,821 bibles 
and testaments were distributed, showing an increase 
of about 5,000 volumes. During the half year which 
has just expired since the annual report, 6,597 bibles 
and testaments have been distributed, showing stilla 
large proportionate increase upon the operations of 
jast year. 

The Rev. Mr. Read then addressed the audience 
in a most able and eloquent manner. He was listen- 
ed to with the most profound attention, by a crowd- 
ed assembly. At the close of his sermon, a collection 
was taken up for.the benefit of the society, and the 
congregation was dismissed. 

Tue Protestant Episcopat Convention oF Ma- 
RYLAND, commenced their 57th annual session in St. 
Paui's church Baltimore, on the 27th inst. Bishop 
W:*.ittingham presicing; Henry Colburn secretary. 

From the interesting address of the bishop we 
learn that there are now 101 clergymen in the dio- 
cese, 87 of whom are entitled to seats in the con- 
vention; 97 congregations are entitled to delegates— 
two new churches have been consecrated since the 
convention of 1844 and 6 corner stones Jaid of others 
now constructing. 

THe Prorestant Episcopat Convention oF 
Penns¥iyania met Jast week at Philadelphia. The 
choice of a bishop to succeed Bishop Onderdonk, 
occupied the convention for some days. The clergy 
were very closely divided between the Rev. Samuel 
Bowman, the candidate selected by the High Church 

arty, and the Rev. Mr. Tyng, the favorite of the 
cow Church party. Qn the fifth ballot Mr. Bowman 
obtained the requisite majority of the clergy, but the 





lay delegates negatived the nomination. The diffi- 
culty was at length surmounted by the arriva! of 
two additional clergymen. The Rev. Dr. Patten, of 
Schenectady, New York, was now nominated by 
the clergy, and the nomination was unanimously ap- 
proved by the lay delegates. This is the third time 
that Dr. P. has been elected bishop—having declin- 
ed in the two former instances to accept the appoint- 
ment. It is believed that the reasons which influ- 
enced him to decline in those cases have ceased to 
operate, and that he will probably accept the pre- 
sent appointment. 

ABOLITION OF THE PunisHMENT OF Deatu. The 
annual meeting of the New York Society, was held 
on Monday evening. The hall of the Lyceum where 
it was held was crowded quite full, and many dele- 
gates from other states were present. The president 
of the society, vice chancellor M’Coun, presided, 
and the meeting was addressed with great eloquence 
and effect by Professor Patterson of Philadelphia, 
and Wendell Phillips, and Mr. Garrison of Boston. 
A letter was received from the Hon. George M. 
Dallas, vice president of the United States, express- 
ing his cordial acknowledgments for the honor con- 
ferred upon him in being elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the society, and expressing his sincere re- 
grets that it would not be in his power to be present 
at the meeting to unite his voice with theirs in fur- 
therance of the great object contemplated. He 
concludes by adding—“Time and reflection have 
confirmed the opinion cherished by me for many 
years, that in our country at least, no just cause 
exists for the infliction of death punishment, and 
that its abolishment will be hereafter looked upon 
as evidence of the moral character of nations, as 
they successively shall blot it from their criminal 
codes.” 


American Epvucation Society. The twenty- 
seventh anniversary of the Central American Edu- 
cation Society was held last evening in the First 
Presbyterian church, corner of 7th street and Wash- 
ington Square. The exercises of the evening com- 
menced by the performance of an introductory an- 
them by a very efficient choir, after which an appro- 
priate prayer was offered up by the Rev. Mr. Rood. 
The secretary, Rev. Dr. Phelps, then made a very 
encouraging statement of the affairs of the society, 
accompanied by appropriate remarks, upon its pre- 
sent condition and the prospects of its increased 
usefulness. The organization of the society em- 
braces the American Education society, which has 
the seat of its operations at Boston, and the Central 
American Education society, having the seat of its 
operation in New York and Philadelphia, with their 
auxiliaries. It was organized in 1815 and incorpo- 
rated in 1816. It has aided nearly 2,000 young men 
who have already entered the ministry. About 100 
have gone as foreign missionaries to the heathen, and 
more than 1.000 have been at different times em- 


| ployed as home missionaries chiefly in the west.— 


For the last seven years the society has been greatly 
embarrassed in its operations for want of funds, and 
about 400 beneficiaries were constrained to leave 
study for want of support. Its receipts were reduc- 
ed to very near $30,000 a year, but the last year a 
very encouraging increase has taken place. The 
receipts for 1844 were $34,811 57; those for 1845 
have been $52,369 75. Increase $17,558 18—more 
than 50 per cent. Arrangements are in progress for 
enlarging its operations. The number of colleges 
and theological seminaries receiving aid, is 345.— 
The number of destitute churches is about 4,000.— 
The demands of the country require that the number 
preparing for the ministry should be at least three 
times greater than it is. 

After the report had been made several instructive 
and highly interesting addresses were delivered by 
Rev. Joel Parker, D. D., the Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, 
president of the {ilinois college, and the Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D. D., of Lane Seminary, Ohio. The ad- 
dresses were principally upon the great importance 
of the society, in christianising the world, and 
the incalculable benefits resulting fiom it. After 
the benediction had been pronounced the society se- 
parated. 

New York Sunpay Scuoot Union. A very 
large audience filled the Broadway Tabernacle, eall- 
ed together by this anniversary. ‘he exercises were 
opened with a prayer by the Kev. Mr. Viiet. 

An abstract of the annual report was then read by 
Mr. Horace Holden, corresponding secretary of the 
execulive committee. The report after a general 
statement of the prosperity of the Union, referred to 
its losses, prominent among which was the death of 
Rey. De. Milnor, whom the report pronounced as 
“truly of a Catholic spirit, witt few equals and no 
superiors.” 


























The total number of schools belongin, 
ion 1s 107, belonging to thirteen denoming 
these 19 are missionary unconnected with 
and 5 that are. 

Phe number of male teachers is 94), 
1,036; of these 1,582 are members of ch 
1,088 were formerly pupils. 

The number of male pupils is 7,077, 
7,881; of these 8,163 can read the bible. 

In the library are 23,116 volumes; 15 teacher, hay 
begun to prepare for the ministry, and one fias alres. 
dy been ordained. 

During the past year the expenses have been 
$1,850. 
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Cotonization Society. A meeting of the Popp, 
sylvania Colonization society, was held last eveni, 
in the 5th Baptist church, in Sansom street above g; 
J. R. Ingersoll in the chair. After an ADpropriats 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Shadrack, the Rey. Wy. 
McLain, corres’g secretary of the American Colp,), 
zation society, was introduced and delivered a try) 
eloquent and powerful address, in which he set fon) 
the claims which the colonization scheme has upc, 
the philanthropist and Christian, for their suppoi 
and co-operation. He was followed by the Rey, pip, 
Pinny, and others, when the society adjourned unj 
next Monday evening. 
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Tue Boarp or Foreign Missions oF rie Par. 
BYTERIAN Cuurcn, was held in Dr. Alexander's 
church, in Duane street, N. York, on Monday 12, 
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The conve 
On the evening previous the annual! sermon liad bey bishop Andre 
preached by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, of this city, Dr. Basec 
The report was aubmitted by Walter Lowrie, by, rankfort, Ki: 
the corresponding secretary, and represented the hat place, wl 
missions under the direction of the board in a flou-HM ie on the 
ishing condition. The receipts for the year hav On motion 
been $88,869 58; the expenditures $87,666 40; lear. son organi: 


ing-a balance in the treasury of $1,203 15. The 
board has sent out during the year twelve new ms 
sionaries, as follows: one to Texas, one to tie Creek 
Indians, two to the lowa and Sac Indians, one 
Africa, and seven to China. ‘They have now under 
their direction 92 missionaries in all—21 ‘o Tex 
three to Creek Indians, eight to lowa Sac aud Owe 
Indians, four to Chippewa and Ottawa Indians, (ew 
to Western Africa, 21 to Lodiana Mission, Hindos 
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tan, 12 to Allahabad Mission, 15 to Furrukabad Mise mstituteds 
sion, and 15 to China. There have been pubiisie MMi annual c 
or are ready for publication, four Gospeis in Pan. Iplan of ser 
jabi; the Panjabi Dictionary; a number of tracts i nce of 1844 
Hindoo; in Chinese, the Epistie to the Epliestats itherto exer 
Explanation of the ‘Ten Commandments, and Wee general c 
Gospel by Luke. The board has under the super burch, entire 





intendance of its missionaries seventeen schools, rences shall 










containing about 768 scholars, Ali of these schovls eparate eecl 
are in an eminently prosperous condition. i” pval plan of 
presses of the board at the various Mlssiolis have ie discipline 
published 8,733,050 pages, in different languages; ul omprehendir 
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these nearly 1,000,000 were in the Chinese language 
in which they have a fount of over 20,000 chara 
ters. There have been issued of the Missional) 
Chronicle 6,240 copies, and of the Foreign M sion 
arv 14,200 copies. The Siamese mission's ey ae 
ed. The board has remitted to Geneva $3,Vou 
the European mission. 
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TURALISTS, held the anuual session this year at New ee 
aven, Connecticut. MW. Brus 
yy yh ee were in session several days ames, and T 
number of interesting and scientific subjects apn 
discussed. aa een, John 
Among the distinguished savans present were, 7 ahs H. 
Barret, Middletown; Prof. Silliman, 4 a m- fF Seen } 
D. Dana, do., J. D. Whelpley, do.; B. 5! sae 6 “a d, R 
do.; Prof. Oimstead, do.; Prof. C. U. aiange’O? p, Ten, 
Dr. J. Bacon, Boston; J. E. Teschemacher, e : . ee 
Alger, do.; Dr. Chas. T. Jackson, nang re erica 
Humphrey Storer, do; Prof. C. Dewey, » rol: : in “or 7 
New York; Dr. Stephen Reed, Lancaster; ih » Prederi 
Johnson, Middletown; Prof. J. R. Lae sail i. ‘ 
ville, Maine; Prof. H. D. Rodgers, 7 Halder tkion G L 
Prof. J. W. Bunly, West Point; Prot. a wy. York wre 9 
man, Philadelphia; Prof. Joho H. Redfie vo Prol Mer, he 
Professors Locke, Renwick, Hale, and Roge's: ete ~y 
Dewey, of Rochester, N. Y., wer nan reed ; hor 3 
The first day of the session, Prof. ee mish 08") Arkancas 
paper written by Lieut. Hardy, of the “ mot-ball M loses 
upon the anti-scorbutic properties, 4 rie 7 itginns 
of the Mapolite, or Polecat tree, of N - sole a, Wnes 
paper states that chewing the bark phy THe ames, hy 
or sore gums, even when the teeth he Missourhs . sSisnipg 
tree is found in great abundance on sar i. Dh ters, Beh 
where its smell disgusts all who come , ne ehall Making, W 
Reed submitted a paper on the subject © Mass.- vein en 
of erratic serpentine rocks, 10 pe arn te oy lexander, 
The theory that this and other pheno | one Alahame 
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the American continent to have been one 
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ee 
sini and denounced. Prof. Rogers ac- 
8s i it by volcanic force acting on the great 
punted he north. This would produce all the 
: ae | results we are daily otherwise astonished 
onto ies of water hurled along with tremendous 
l B will carry large masses of stone suspended 
ot distance. The velocity of sea waves, en- 
& oo earthquakes, has a velocity of 30 miles 
Hort —iwiee the velocity of sound. The earth. 
+ of Lisbon threw a succession of 36 enormous 
“ jeross the Atlantic to the shores of Antigua 
m1) hours, ten successive shocks at exact inter- 
js of 35 minutes. 
The geology of Western Asia; the waters of the 
spain $28; the foot-tracks in New England rock; 
neteoric iron, and the copper region of Lake Supe- 
‘or, were also discussed. ‘The address of Dr. Jack- 
upon the last subject was particularly interest- 


f 





The subject of tides, winds, &c., was then brought 

and discussed in a pleasant, colloquial way.— 
ofessor Rogers stated that appearances indicated 
hat the earth was balancing on a great pivot, that 
would locate in the Massachusetts Bay. All north 
eshores are rock, all south sandy flats, indicating 
eneral rise of land south. The average elevation 
f Asia above the sea is 800 feet, of North America 
uly about 600 feet. 

















yp SOUTHERN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CONVENTION— 
Louisville, Saturday, May 17, 1845. 

The convention met pursuant to adjournment, 

shop Andrew in the chair. 

Dr. Bascom presented a communication from 

rankfort, Ky., relative to establishing a paper in 














hat place, which was on motion referred to the com- 
jittee on the book concern. 

Qn motion of J. Early, the report of the commit- | 
eon organization was called up, and the first reso- | 
tion read, which is as follows: 
Be it resolved by the delegates of the several annual | 
nferences of the Methodist Episcopal church in the | 












hatitis right, expedient, and necessary to crect, 
he annual conferences, represented i: ‘his conven- | 








(the Methodist Episcopal church, as at present) 
mstituted; and accordingly, we, the delegates of. 
hid annual conferences, acting under the provision- 
Iplan of separation adopted by the general confe- | 
nce of 1844, de solemnly declare the jurisdiction | 
ilherto exercised over said annual conferences, by 
ie general conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
hurch, entirely dissolved; and that said annual con- 
fences shall be, and they hereby are constituted a 
eparate ecclesiastical connection, under the provi- 
nal plan of separation aforesaid and based upon 
discipline of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
puprehending the doctrines, and entire moral, ec- 
leslasticad, and economical ruijes and regulations of 
Wdiscipline, except only in so far as verbal alte- 
lions may be necessary to a distinct organization, 
Mito be known by the style and title of the Metho- 
it Episcopal Church, South. 
‘ut, Early then moved its adoption. 
Mr. Lee moved that the ayes and noes be taken, 
ti was concurred in, and the vote stood; 
“)—Rentucky conference. H. B. Bascom, Ed- 
ind Stevenson, H. H. Kavanaugh, B. T. Crouch, 
nee prush, B. H. M’Cown, James King, John 
“, and T. N. Ralston. 
aes  Aniree Monroe, Jesse 
toe’ ce “tremtbrvey Wesley Browning, William 
ahd, : Linn, Jos. Boyle, and Tho’s Johnson. 
conference—T’. K. Catlett, Thomas 























ne conference—R. Paine, J. B. McFer- 
Driskill : Green, Fountain E. Pitts, Ambrose 
% ” » John W. Hanner, J. Boucher, F. Mad. 
ve erick G. Ferguson, and Robert I; An- 
dion’ Carolina conference —Samuel Bryant, He- 
Doub ang us!, Bennet T’. Blake, R. I. Carson, P. 
hg J.T. Brame. 

tris ae Monerence— Moses Brock, G. W. D. 
Rilson [ M ¢Mahon, T. Joyner, Asbury Davidson, 
Athens, cAlister, and Thomas Smith. 

; ttre conference—J, Harrell, J. F. Truslow, 
Virgin uster, 

et, Win, A mlerence—John Early, Thomas Crow- 
Wles, and. Saith, A. Penn, D. S. Doggett, H. B. 
Missjeai Anthony Dibrell. 

Rogery, Bi conference— Lewel Campbell, G. M. 
aking yy Drake, Samuel W. Speer, Wm. H. 
e a8 cont inans, and John G. Jones. 


x 
lexander erence—[,. Fowler, F. Wilson, and R. 
} , 
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Conference}. Hamilton, J. Boring, T. 
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H_ Capers, E. Galloway, T.O. Summers, and Green- ! 


berry Garrett. 

Georgia conference—Lovick Pierce, James E. 
Evans, J. W. Glenn, Samuel Anthony, A. B. Long- 
street, Isaac Poring, Jas. B. Payne, Geo. F. Pierce, 
ard 1’. Stamford. 

South Carolina conference—Wm. Capers, Wm. 
M. Wightman, Hugh A.C. Walker, S. Dunnwoody, 
Bond English, W. Smith, R. J. Boyd, and S. W. 
Capers. 

Florida conference—Peyton P. Smith, and T. C. 
Benning. 

Indian Mission conference—E. T. Peery and D. 
B. Cumming—91. 

Noes—Kentucky conference—Wm. Gunn, Geo. 
W. Taylor, and John C. Harrison—3. 

The second resolution, which is 
read, and on motion of Mr. Crowder was adopted: 

Resolved, That while we cannot abandon or com- 


j 


f 





= Sn one bed ieaaaeee 
Your committee, therefore, do respectfully offer 
the following resolutions as specifying what is re- 


| quisite to be done at the present time, and as com- 


prehending, in connection with what is provided in the 
book of discipline, all which to them appears suita- 


‘ble in our circumstances. 


1. Resolved, That until a general conference of the 
annual conferences represented in this convention 
shall have ordered otherwise, the missionary society 
of the Methodist Episcopal church in the city of Lou- 
isville shall be regarded as the central or parent so- 
ciety; said society having previously changed its title 
and adopted a constitution agreeably to the purport 
of these resolutions. 

2. That the board of managers of the central so- 
ciety aforesaid shall appoint two assistant lreasurers, 


as follows, was of whom one shall be a resident of the city of New 


Orleans, to whom moneys intended for the general 
treasury may be remitted, and who shall make quar- 


promise the principles of action upon which we pro- terly exhibits to the treasurer, at Louisville, of their 


ceed to aseparate organization in the south, never- 
theless cherishing a sincere desire to maintain Chris- 


| 
| 


receipts and disbursements severally. 
3. That the board of managers of each annual con- 


tian union and fraternal intercourse with the church ' ference auxiliary supply the demands of the mis- 


north, we shall always be ready kindly and respect- | sions of its annual conference, as far as it can be 
fully, to entertain and duly and carefully consider | gone, notifying the bishup or president of the confe- 


any proposition or plan, having for its object the 
union of the two great bodies in the north and south, 
whether such proposed union be jurisdictional or con- 
nectional. 

Ayes 97, noes none. 

Mr. Early presented a further report from the com- 
mittee on organization, which is as follows: 

Resolved, ‘That this convention request the bishops, 


} 


| 
} 
| 


| 


rence of any deficiency for which he may draw on 
the general treasury at Louisville, or on one of the 
assistant treasurers at Charleston or N. Orleans; and 
in case there is a surplus with any of the conference 
societies the treasurer of such society shall forthwith 
transmit it to the general treasurer or one of the as- 
sistant treasurers. 

4. That the bishops be requested to aid the central 


presiding at the ensuing sessions of the border con-' board with their counsel as to the appropriation of 


ferences of the Methodist Episcopal church, south, 
to incorporate into the aforesaid conferences any so- 
cieties or stations adjoining the line of division, pro- 
vided such societies or stations by a majority of the 
members according to the provisions of the plan of 


request such an arrangement. 


{ 
! 
' 


the funds, and that the brethren Alex. L. P. Green, 
Jerome C. Berryman, Benj. M. Drake, Littleton 
Fowler, Wm. Capers, and Hubbard H. Kavanaugh 
be a committee for the same purpose. 

5. That the mission connected with the southern 


| Separation as adopted by the late general conference, division of the church must be sustained, and, 


with the blessing of God, they shall be, and, that 


Resolved, That answer second of third section, ; this may be done with greater facilily, it is enjoin- 


and amended as to read as follows: 


| 
| 


wholding states, in General convention assembled, | chapter first of the book of discipline, be so altered | ed on all missionaries to make quarterly reports of 


the work in their mission (through one of our church 


The general conference shall meet on the first! papers. 


the month of April or May, once in four years suc- 
cessively, and in such place and on such day as shall 
be fixed on by the preceding general confer- 
ence, &e. 

Resolved further, That the first answer in the 


same chapter be altered by striking out the word! which was passed by a rising vot 
twenty-one and inserting in its place the word four- | 


teen. 

The resolutions were adopted: ayes 97, noes none. 

The entire report was then adopted unanimously. 

The report of the committee on finance was called 
up and again read. After some discussion, Dr. Ca- 
pers offered the following resolution as a substitute, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That it appears not to be necessary at 
present to appoint commissioners or agents as pro- 
vided for in the plan of separation adopted by the 
late general conference. Nevertheless we recommend 
the same to the general conference of the Methodist 
Episcopai church, South, as proper to be done so soon 
as it can be with effect. 

On motion of Mr. Speer, the report of the commit- 
tee on missions was called up and read. 

Dr. Smith moved to strike out Louisville and in- 
sert Petersburg, Va., which was lost. 

Dr. Paine then moved to strike out Louisville and 
insert Nashville, which was also lost. 

The report was then adopted, which is as follows: 
The committee to whom was referred the subject of 

providing for the management and support of mis- 

sions, respectfully report: 

That in view of the present aspect of our mission- 
ary field and our position in relation to them, the 
whole subject referred to—always interesting and 
important—becomes eminently vital and essential, 
and your committee, having passed in review the 
conditions and prospects of the several missions be- 
longing to the southern division of the church and 
examined with due deliberation and intense solici- 
tude the questions which have arisen as to the meaas 
of supporting them, have arrived at the conclusion, 
that, though in other circumstances it shon!d seem 
plausible to change materially our system of finance, 
it is best for the present to introduce no changes 
but such as are necessary to conform our missiona- 
ry system to our church organization. And we 
deem it to be reason enough for this conclusion, 
that were changes made which might prove advan- 
tageous after they had become familiar to the nu- 
merous persons to be moved by them. they would, 
at their introduction, be less productive for the 
want of familiarity, and the present juncture imper 
atively requires a plan for immediate production. 


jon, into a distinct ecclesiastical connection sepa-|day of May, in the year of our Lord, 1846, in the | 
le from the jurisdiction of the general conference | town of Petersburg, Virginia, and theaceforward in citizens of Louisville had 
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Mr. McFerrin stated to the convention that the 
authorised him to say, that 
the expenses of the bishops in attending this conven- 
tion, together with all the expenses incurred in print- 
ing documents for the use of the members, would be 
met by them. 

Mr. G. F. Pierce moved a vote of thanks in return, 
e. 

On motion, the convention adjourned until three 
o’clock, P. M. 


Afternoon session, Mcy 17. ‘The convention met 
pursuant to adjournment, Bishop Andrew in the 
chair, prayer by Rev. F. Wilson, of the Texas con- 
ference. 

Mr. Early, from the committee on finance, pre- 
sented the following report, which was adopted: 

The committee on finance recommend the adop- 
tion of the following resolution, viz: 

Resolved, That the family expenses of the bishops 
be equally divided among the fifteen annual confe- 
rences of the Methodist Episcopal church, south, aud 
paid in the same manner that their quarterage and 
travelling expenses are now paid. 


Mr. G. F. Pierce presented and read the report of 
the committee on education, which was adopted, 
with the exception of one item relative to the T'ran- 
sylvania University, which was recommitted for fur- 
ther consideration. 

Rev. A. L. P. Green, chairman of the book ecom- 
mittee, submitted their report, which was read and 
adopted. Its as follows: 

The committee, to whom was referred the subject 
of a book concern and periodicals, after taking the 
matter into mature consideration, respectfully beg 
leave to report: 


Your committee take great pleasure in saying to 
the convention, that quite a number of memorials 
and petitions, together with kind and liberal offers of 
pecuniary contributions, have come into their hands. 
From the town of Memphis, we have received a 
very flattering proposal, consis‘ing of a large brick 
building formerly occupied as a tavern, which is said 
to have cost some thirty thousand dollars, alihough 
its present value we would not attempt to estimate, 
together with the expressed wish and desire of a 
large number of the citizens of the town and neigh- 
borhood, that our contemplated book concern should 
be located at that place, pledging themselves to 
aid and assist the enterprize to the utmost of their 
ability. 

We have also received several petitions from the 
citizens of this city, (Louisville) praying its location 
here, and setting forth the claims of this place to 





your consideration; further assuring us that should 
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the book concern be established here, a considerabie 
amount of funds can and will be raised in aid of such 
establishment. 

We have been favored with a memorial from 
the city of Nashville, setting forth the claims of 
that city as every way suitable for such an establish- 
ment. 

St. Louis has also been presented to your commit- 
tee as anxious for the location of said concern, and 
as inevery way eligible for the same. 

While your committee are of the opinion that any 
one of the above mentioned places is worthy of such 
an establishment, and rejoice to learn that our 
friends in the south and southwest, feel so deep an 
interest in this great auxiliary, in promoting the cause 
of God, and in the best interests of mankind, yet, it 
is the opinion of your committee, that as there will 
be a general conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, south, in Petersburg next May, vested with 
full power to establish a book concern, and as fur- 
ther developements may yet be made with respect to 
the most eligible point within our boundary to locate 
such an establishment. 

Resolved. therefore, That while we consider a book 
concern as indispensible to the prospects of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal church,S outh, yet we deem the 
establishment of one at this time premature; never- 
theless, we recommend the appointment of two book 
agents, whose duties shall be to receive propositions 
for the location of the book concern, and also to re- 
ceive moneys and contributions to build upthe same 
and report to the general conference to be held at 
Petersourg next May. 

Resolved, Viiat we recommend the ministers and 
members of the Methodist Episcopal church, South, 
to continue for the present to patronize the Methodist 
book concern at New York and Cincinnati. 


Resolved, That we recommend our friends general- | 


ly that they patronize our periodicals, viz: South- 
western Christian Advocate, Southern Christian Ad- 
vocate and the Richmond Christian Advocate as eve- 
ry way worthy of our support. 

- The convention proceeded to elect two agents, 
when John Early, of the Virginia conference, and 
John B. McFerrin, of the Tennessee conference were 
chosen. 

A communication from brother Tal. P. Shaffner, 
relative to the publication of the proceedings, 
speeches, &c., of the convention, was, on motion of 
Mr. McFerrin, referred to the committee on the book 
concern, 

On motion, the convention adjourned until Mon- 
day, 83 o’clock, A. M. 

Monday, May 19th. 

Resolutions were adopted authorising the pub- 
lication of the documents forming a history of the 
organization of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
south. 

Mr. Early, from the committee on organization, 
reported the following resolution for adoption, viz: 

Resolved, That Bishops Soule and Andrew be and 
they are hereby respectfully and cordially requested 
by this convention to unite with and become regular 
and constitutional bishops of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, South, upon the basis of the plan of se- 
paration adopted by the late general conference. 

Adopted unanimously. 

To this resolution, the bishops responded: 

Lewisville, Muy 19, 1845. 

Dear Breruren: In answer to the inquiry of the 
committee, | would state that, | feel myself bound, 
in good faith, to carry out the of.cial plan of episco- 

al visitation as settled upon by the bishops in New 
Fork, and published in the official papers of the 
church, till the session of the first geueral confer- 
ence of the Methodist church, South; from which 
time it would be necessary that the plan should be 
so changed as to be accommodated to the jurisdic. 
tion of the two distinct general conferences. Wheo 
such general conference shall be held I shall feel 
myself fully authorised, by the “plan of separation” 
adopted by the general conference of 1844, to unite 
myself with the Methodist Episcopal church, South, 
and, if received by the general conference of said 
church, to exercise the functions of the episcopal 
office within the jurisdiction of said general sonter- 
lam, my dear brethern, yours, very atflec- 


JOSHUA SOULE. 


e1ce. 
tionately, 


Louisville, May 19, 1845. 

Dear Breruren: | decidedly approve the course 
whicn the convention has taken in establishing the 
Methodist Episcopal church, South, believing, as I do 
most sincerely, thal it will tend, under God’s blessing, 
to the wider spread and more efficient propagation 
of the gospel of the grace of Got. I accept the in- 
vitation of the conventicn, to act as one of the super- 
intendents of the Methodist Episcopal church, South, 
and pledge myself in humble dependence upon di- 





vine grace, to use my best efforis to promote the 


—_ er * 





cause of God, in the interesting and extensive field 
of labor assigned me. 

May the blessings of God be upon us mutually, in 
our various fields of action, and finally may we all 
with our several charges, be gathered to the home 
of God, and the good in heaven. Affectionately, 
your brother and fellow laborer, 

: JAMES O. ANDREW. 

The following resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously, viz: 

Resolved, That should any portion of an annual 
conference, on the line of separation, not represent- 
ed in this convention, adhere to the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, South, according to the plan of separa- 
tion adopted at the late general conference, and elect 
delegates to the general conference of the church in 
1846, upon the basis of representation adopted by 
this convention, they shall be accredited as members 
of the general conference. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, 
whose duty it shall be to prepare and report to the 
general conference of 1846, a revised copy of the 
present discipline, with such changes as are necessa- 
ry to conform it to the organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, South. 

The convention then adjourned sine die, with the 
benediction by Bishop Soule. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF Missions. The American 
board of foreign missions held its anniversary on 
May 9 in the Tabernacle; the hon. T. Frelinghuysen 
in the chair. After prayer by the Rev. Dr. Beecher, 


<tc 


Under the care of the board are 96 — 
95 stations, besides numerous out-stations. so ‘ 
sionary laborers, supported by its funds con Mig. 
merous native assistants, supported iy the €8 ny. 
31 printing presses, at which nearly 59 Ood ares 
pages were printed last year, in 32 languave, 
sive of the Engiish; 640 free schools. eo) 
30,000 pupils; 44 buarding-schools and 
with 1,500 pupils; and 63 churches of con 
then, containing 26,000 members. 

Rev. Dr. De Witt, (in the place of Dr. w k 
of Albany who was absent on account of ae off, 
affliction), said he rose as the representative fat 
Dutch churches, so happily united in this great the 
|terprise. He considered the part borne b hon 
yeburch in the cause of missious, an important 
ment in its prosperity. She bore an honorable i‘ 
{in the first missionary effort in 1798. But it “Ah 
till their connection with the American board tha 
they had, as a church, accomplished any thing in . 
foreign field. ‘Two of the missionaries of the Dutch 
i chureh who had labored in foreign lands are now | 
this country; Dr. Scudder, who has labored eucceis, 
fully twenty-five years in India and is soon to retypy 
and De. Abeel, who after having been twice abroag 
laboring in great weakness of body but devotedness 
and energy of spirit,and having been often at death’, 
door, has now returned, as he himself thinks to die 
in his native land, and still the quivering lamp of jife 
shines even brighter and brighter, as he approaches 
the confines of that world where sickness and di. 
' appointment are unknown. 


sem inaries 
verted hea. 








made in substance the following statement: 

The last has been an eventful year in the history 
of missions in Western Asia. 
ment has declared that men shall no longer be put 
to death in that empire for changing their religious 
opinion; thus renouncing a maxim of the Koran, and 
removing an obsticle to the progress of the gospel 
in those countries. 

The mission to the Nestorians of Koordistan, has 
been discontinued. Among the Nestorians of Persia 
the labors of our missionaries have been intimidated 
by opposition from the Patriarch and his brothers, 
and by the intrigues of emissaries of Rome. But at 
the latest date all was quiet, and the mission was 
pursuing its work without molestation. 

The mission in Syria has been concentrated in the 
region of Lebanon, at Husbaycia, near the sources of 
the Jordan; one hundred families have left the Greek 
church and declared themselves Protestant. For 
this they have suffered severejpersecution, but at our 
latest accounts they continued firm. 

The mission in Turkey has never been more pros- 
perous than during the last year. Conversions have 
been numerous, and a spirit of religious inquiry is 
very widely diffused. At Constantinople, prayer 
meetings are held by native Christians every evening 
in the week. 

_ The mission at Gaboon River in Western Africa, 
is prosperous. 

Nothing has been heard for several months from 
the Zooler mission. 

Among the Mahratta people of Western India, the 
spirit of religious inquiry is spreading, and a con- 
viction that Hindooisin 1s false, extensively prevails. 
Twenty-two persons were added to the mission 
church at Ahmdemuggen last year. 

The same remarks apply, but with greater em- 
phasis, to the missions among the Tamcul missions of 
Western India, Twenty new missionaries are called 
for there without delay. 

The mission in Borneo now has the protection and 
encouragement of the local authorities of Netherland 
India. 

The board has two missions in China, one at Hong 
Kong and Canton, the other at Amoy. The presi- 
dential committee wish to commence a third on the 
northern coast. 

The churches at the S. Islands are prospering.— 
Several of them now sustain their own pastors.— 
Nearly all make monthly collections for benevolen} 
purposes. 

The work of conversion and evangelization makes 
steady piogress among the aborigines of our own 
continent, 

All the churches in the Choctaw nation have had 
large additions during the year. A large portion of 
their youth, of both sexes, now receive instruction 
at academies and boarding schools, supported wholly 
by the people themselves. 

The receipts of the board for nine months of the 
Gnancial year ending April 30, were $185,000, ex- 
ceeding those of the corresponding period last year 
$21,300, and falling short of the appropriations for 
the same term $13,000. If the average monthly 
reeeipis for the remaining quarter of the year are 
$26,300, the boar will be free from debt at its close, 

uly 31. 


The Turkish govern- | 


jin 1836, with a view of establishing a mission in Ne 
therlands Archipelago. <A portion of these are now 
settled on the Isiand of Borneo, and another portion 
have gone to China. There is much in the present 
aspect of missions highly encouraging. How touch 
advance has been made since that little praying band 
met behind the haystack at Williamstown. Only 
| let the church of God have faith and prayer, and 
(the foundation of the world’s conversion shall be 
| Jaid broad and deep, and the top stone shall in due 
a be brought torth with shouting, grace, grace 
unto it. 


| Rev. Mr. Hutchins, a returned missionary from 
| India, after a graphic description of the condition of 
{the heathen, and of the cheering success of our few 
| missions, very strikingly contrasted the stinted offer. 
|ings of Christian with those of some heathen. One 
wealthy heathen, it is known, gave $150,000 for a 
single religious festival, and $50,000 a year alter 
wards to the support of his idol temple, as long as 
he lived. Another gave at one time $1,500,000 for 
the support of the idols of his religion—which Mr. 
H. saw borne through the city—making between 
thirty and furty cart-loads? Our several lundred 
thousand professing Cliristians hardly gave for this 
object a single dollar a-piece! 

Rev. Mr. Todd, of Pittsfield, said that the compli 
ment of his being asked to speak was paid, not lo 
him, but to the Olid Bay State that had considerable 
stock in this work of mercy. He then spoke of his 
home, amid the hills of Berkshire—awuid scenery ur 
surpassed, where the rivers and air were alive. Bul 
the chief glury of Berkshire is her children. OI 
these she has three whoin she especially loves. 


1. The cause of Home Missions—the first Home 
Missionary Society in the jaud having been formed 
in Berkshire—many, mauy years ago. | 

2. ‘The Bibie Society—the first m this land having 
been formed there— 

3. Foreign missions—they having been born there, 
1 the bosom of Minis,on the banks of the Hoosie 
as he knelt in prayer, and in the General ogee 
tion of Massachusetts which had its oirth in Bel 
shire. 


he Fathers and Mothers of Berkshire have ae 
their sons and daughters on the altar of ane 0 
freely given them to go anywhere; and Od “oH 
chusetts has missionaries pow at Madura, Ceylon 
Bombay, the Isies of the Ocean, the apt ere 
Lebanon, in Siam and iu Airica. lo almost al ma 
countries we have the graves of sens and ago 
suil green. We have had mothers whose ar heath 
killed and eaten by cannibals on the shores * pre 
countries, and yel loving and praying !0F eae 
with a love equal to vothing vul thelr 4 tiss1008i 
Hence, we in Massachusetts, love Home gre fe 
but we love Foreign Missions more, only 4, whed 
aod the work to be done is larger. The worl H shel 
we look at it, seems to swaliow up all. nih ls 
the west—like a young giant in the cradle, about 
eyes flashing, and his lips beginaing mune toust U¢ 
tearing Gown the pillars of our liberties™™” | reg 
educated. We love Hume Missiuns !oF 5 west 
sons: 1. Our kindred and frieods are at! i hare the 
2. Our country depends on ut. 3. We mus 


whole west to aid us to convert our race: 
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gr er-voice yesterday said something about 

A strane x008. Let the stranger brother go home 
gat being he has looked us in the eye and seen 
gad $8) belonged to the blue-eyed Saxon race and 
that We nding to all he said as to our not being en- 
are resp that the only war we wanted was to 


make 


eee. Me T. then gave a very brief history of | ful degradation. 
arkness. 

Oe gentle men here talkes about “Our Church” | tenderest affections. 
0 
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the mother of Monson, who perished by the hand of 
cannibals; here was another bond of sympathy, for 
he had in his own church the mother and sisters of 
Lyman, the companion of Monson who also perished 
with him. He had ka»wn Wilkams, who suffered a 
similar fate in the South-sea Islands—he had heard 


ged ” eguinit sin, and the only strife between , him describe the degradation of heathens; and he had | 
other and daughter to be, who shall be fore-|heard the same appalling description this morning | 
4 rying the cross into the regions of sin and | from two missionaries who had witnessed their aw- 


It seems that mothers there, with 


race and their traits of character. Some | there own hands, destroy the object of a mother’s departing daily since. 


And when we think of the 


ugur race,’'—such as the Dutch or the Yankees. | hundreds of millions on this planet, living without 


All this is very well, 


Chureh ’ 
of every 0a 


he 
ae the souls of all the family of Adam. Our 


nly weapons are to be those of truth and love.— 
With these we must labor and conquer. 


One word to these our friends in this audience, 
gid Mr. T. Let us go home under the full impres- 
sion of these meetings—not to praise them and tell 
how we were entertamed—but to live and po for 
Christ. On the family altar and on the door of the 
sloset let us write, ‘None of us liveth for himself.” 


The venerable Dr. Beecher here said, that God’s 
lans were very different from ours; and it was often 
a part of his plan to teach us the folly and weakness 
of ours; and though he was himself often tempted to 


fee] as Jonah did, yet he thought we might always (the 


ye in the end, that His is the true plan. He said it 
had pleased God that his life should commence $0 
far back, that he had seen the beginning of this 
brighter dispensation of the church; and now, near 
heaven ashe was, and he hoped he was indeed near, 
yethe longed to see its complete triumph over all 
the powers of darkness. In the beginning of this 
revival of the church, he could not have supposed 
that it would be God’s plan to commence the great 
work of evangelizing mankind with Foreign Mis- 
sions. 
hone; but it is easy now to see, why God's plan was, 
fobegin with Foreign Missions. *‘Familiarity breeds 
contempt; and efforts, confined within the limits of 
wr own observation, would soon have become so 
familiar that they would have lost all their interest. 
We want something that shall elevate and draw off 
our souls from the little concerns of self. 
rign Mission cause has done this. It has expandeéd 
the heart of the church, and called fort+—its-dblest 
wergies. There is, indeed, a subvimity in taking 
are of the west; but what is the west, compared 
with the millions of India and Cnina?—compared 
with the world? All the new life in the religious 
concerns of this country, commenced in the spirit of 
foreign Missions. The Foreign Missionary enter- 
prise in England first produced an electric shock that 
thrilled through every nerve of the American church. 
lhasermon about the same time, preached by Dr. 
Woods, of Andover, on the subject of missions, he 
uid,““We must have the worid—we must aim at the 
conversion of the world!” And the people through 


tive land, responded, ‘“‘Yes, we must have the 
World!” 


In the faltering of the churches in 1837, in view of 
ihe pressing demand for laborers and pecuniary as- 
islanee at the west. some said, we must retrench 
from Foreign Missions,.and take care of home af- 
ais. But when pleading, said he, as hard as[ ever 
did plead, for help in the west, I said to that declara- 
we. No! You must keep that orb of attraction 
wire Gop has putit. It is that which has made 
‘church a millennial, zealous, revival church.— 
slg is great, but the world is grealer. What we 
fe hen, is, to bring into this enterprise regiment 
‘regiment, and brigade after brigade, till Christ 


fg, CTtumph in every land, and the world shall be 


MPa Spalding, missionary from Ceylon, urged 
a oer of entire consecration, and concluded 
which 4 ecting account of the noble manner in 
Detiod we mother yielded to his desire, in that early 
: beseh ee neey effort, to preach the gospel to 
ets snore ng heathen; and exhorted mothers, in 
aughters { avored times, to educate their sons and 
sai! orthis heavenly office, which he longed, 

Ped soon again himself to be filling, 


Rey, | 
a ress Mr. Thompson made a short but eloquent 


Bie Soetety? Wilkes secretary of the Montreal 


lr at ena few remarks in reference to 
en gentisen Ur. Beecher, said, that since he had 
Ong felt ae €n on this platform with whom he had 
ger (uainted, he was indeed no longer a stran- 


lhe pers 2d Said before that he felt he was among 


People of Anglo Sazondom, he now felt that he 


The bro- 


am 
ner from $ his own Jamily of that people, 
; d alluded to his having in bis church 


Pittsfiel 


We feltas if we must begin the work at! 


The Fo 
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But whenI speak of ‘‘our , God, it is surely enough to awaken the heart of every ' 
»] mean the Church of Jesus Christ on earth , Christian to inquire with earnestness, ‘Lord, what 
me; and when I| speak of ‘‘our race,” [| wilt thou have me to do??? England and America, | 
Saxon race—harnessed for the work of and the whole Anglo-Saxon race, ought to engage in 


the missionary work; especially England and .4merica, 


; “ete ; om aa | 
hat live in the brightest beams of the Sun of Right | As the main company has started at least two 


eousness—they ought to give their gold and their 
silver, their sons and their daughters, their prayers 
arid their efforts to this work of the Lord. Let them 
do this, and soon ‘‘all the ends of the earth shall fear 
Him.” 

Rev. Dr. Beecher rose again, and said he perhaps 
needed a thorn in his flesh, to prevent his becoming 
exalted above measure. He had native pride enough, 
and was not insensible to testimonies of approbation; 


| but the very kind allusions to him to-day, only made 


| 


| 





him feel his nothingness, and his infinite obligations 
of gratitude. His soul had indeed been cheered by 
zeal and eloquence of his younger brethren; and 
though heaven with its many crowns was full in his 
eye, as the object of humble hope, and trust in Him 
who alone is worthy, still, in view of all those 
crowns, he would willingly be granted a furlough of 
ten years more, were such the Sovereign will. He 
would cheerfully gird on his armor for another cam- 
paign in such a glorious warfare. ‘This, however, 
could not be anticipated. And though he felt no 
indications of being speedily called home, yet he 
could not but be affected with the probability that 
he might not again stand in this place, or greet these 
brethren on earth. In such circumstances he would 
gladly leave a word to be remembered. ‘I'he question 
had often been started, what could be the cause of 
the mournful suspension of Divine influence? There 
was but one answer satisfactory to him—the church 
had faliered in the work of Foreign Missions. For want 
of unwavering trust in God, she had, in troublous 
times, withheld from His service the gold and the 
silver which were clearly His, and had ungratefully 
left the missions, planted by his providence and wa- 
tered by his heavenly grace, and demanding conti- 
nual care and sacrifice—and had left some of them, 
to deep reproach, and seemingly impending ruin!— 
The Saviour has thus been wounded; the Holy Spirit 
grieved. And now, al parting,, he would say, asa 
thought to be remembered, Take care of Foreign Mis- 


sions, and God will take care of you and yours.— | 


Never again falter. ‘Take care of Foreign Missions, 
and God will revive his work, and will give His 
Spirit till nations shail be born ina day. A. D. 


a= acim] 





THe OREGON. 








THe Oregon Fever. The “Expositor” of the 3d 
instant,a paper published at Independence, ( Mo.) 
the very extreme partof our border civilization, 
comes to us in a kind of ecstacy st the throng of im- 
inigrants to Oregon now collected at that place.— 
The editor says—‘tEven while we wrile, we see a 
long train of wagons coming through our busy streets; 
they are hailed with shouts of welcome by their fel- 
low voyagers, and, to judged from the pleased ex- 
pression on every face, it ‘all goes merry as a mar- 
riage bell.” On looking out at the passing train, we 
see among the foremost a very comfortably covered 
wagon, one of the sheets drawn aside, and an extree 
mely nice looking lady seated inside very quietly 
sewing; the bottom of the wagon is carpeted; there 
are two or three chairs, and at one end there is a 
bureau, surmounted by a mirror; various articles of 
ornament and convenience hang around the sides—a 
perfect prairie boudoir. Blessed be woman! Shed- 
ding light and happiness where’er she goes; with her 
the wild prairie will be a paradise! Blessed be him 
who gave us this connecting link between heaven 
and man to win us from our wilder ways, Hold on 
there; this is getting entirely too sentimental; but we 
don’t care who laughs, we felt better and Sappier 
when we looked on this picture than we may ex- 
press. That fine manly fellow riding along by the 
side of the wagon, and looking in so pleasantly, is 
doubtless the jady’s husband; we almost envy him. 
But they are past, and now comes team after team, 
each drawn by six or eight stout oxen, and such 
drivers! positively sons of Anak! not one of them less 
than six feet two in his stockings, Whoo ha! Go it 
boys! We're in a perfect Oregon fever. Now comes 
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on a stock of every description; children, niggers, 
horses, mules, cows, oxen; and there seems to be no 
end of them. From present. evidences, we suppose 
that not less than two or three thousand people are 
congregating at this point previous to their start 


upon the broad prairie, which will be on or about 
the 10th of May.” 


The same paper of another date says—‘tA train 
of two hundred wagons left our town on Tuesday 
and Wednesday last, for Oregon; others have been 
Yesterday 23 more passed 
this town from the neighborhood of Fort Madison, 
Iowa Territory. From St. Josephs we learn that 
200 wagons have crossed the Missouri at that place 
and its vicinity, and departed for the same destina- 
tion. Whilst we write,a friend informs us that 
fifty more wagons are crossing at the Lower Ferry, 
and will pass onward to-morrow. 


weeks earlier thon usual, and many ivtending to 
emigrate may be diverted from so doing by this fact, 
we will state that parties will continue to start until 
| June, and that animals, provisions and every thing for 
, complete equipment are to be obtained in abundance, 


|and on the most moderiute terms, in this county. 


| Greennow's Oregon. The following general 
| Outline of th.s distant territory is derived by the 
New York Courier from Mr. Greenhow’s book: 
| The mania which is impelling so many of our peo- 
'ple to abandon the better climate, better soil, and 
|altogether fairer regions of this better side of the 
'Rocky Mountains, in order to seek a fortune in 
‘Oregon, would be checked, if the truth could be 
' generally known concerning that country. What is 
idistant and uncertain and moreover somewhat ad- 
|venturous has indeed a charin of itself, stronger 
‘often than reason and present interest, to draw peo- 
ple off from their settled homes and accustomed 
habits, and this feeling operates, undoubtedly, in 
alluring emigrants from the West to Oregon, as in 
/many instances the fathers of these emigrants had 
‘been iu like manner allured from their homes on the 
seaboard to the then remote West, now about to bs 
; abandoned for a remove still nearer to the settling 
i sun. 


These original migrations, however, were gradual 
and progressive, and, as it were, link by link, so that 
the chain was always kept up. But in this migration 
to Oregon, thousands of miles of wild and savage 
country intersected by a lofty mountain barrier, are 
interposed between the firesides, the institutions and 
the government he leaves belind, and the new home 
under the altered skies of the emigraut, and then 
this new home is not as fertile in soil, not as good in 
climate. and especially not as readily accessible, 
even within ils own boundaries or as open to im- 
provements of canal, rail or cominon roads as that 
he leaves. It may be the means of preventing some 
bitter disappointment that we should briefly say 
what sort of country this is on the Columbia. 


The Oregon country may be described a3 forming 
three vallies, parallel more or less with the range of 
the Rocky Mountains on the east and the Pacilic on 
the west—the first valley beginning on the Pacific, 
is bounded by what Greenhow calls the Far West 
mountains. Its breadth from the coast to the moun- 
tains varies from 80 to 100 miles, and its length north 
and south from the Snowy Mountains, which con- 
stitute the northern frontier of California to the Co- 
lumbia river is about 500 miles. In that whole dis- 
tance on the coast there is only the harbor of the 
Columbia river, by no means a good one itself. In 
the northern part of this valley, on the banks of the 
Willamet, (the Multonomah of Lewis & Clark), 
which runs into the Columbia river, at a puint about 
100 miles from the ocean, & up to which the tides as- 
cend, the principal American settlements have been 
made; and this region presents apparently greater ad- 
vantages of soil and climate, than any other part of 
the country drained by the Columbia. 

The region thus included between the Pacific and 
the Far West mountains, consists of ranges of lower 
mountains, separated by narrow valleys, generally 
running parallel to the great chain and to the coast. 
Not more than one eighth of the superficial extent of 
this region is fit for cultivation—the summers are hot 
and dry, and from Noveinber to April there is con- 
stant rain. Indian corn, the great crop of the United 
States, cannot be raised here. Wheat, however, 
oats, and potatoes do well; and cattie thrive exceed- 
ingly, scarcely requiring to be housed in winter, as 
snow or frost are of rare occurrence in the valleys. 
Timber of gigantic size is comuon. Upoa the 
whole, owing to the aridity of the soil and climate 
in summer, it is doubtful whether this, the best re- 
gion of Oregon, can be rendered productive at ail 
in the same degree as countries like situated on our 
side of the Rocky Mountains are—without artificial 
irrigation--always costly aud not very practicunie. 
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The second great valley is between the Far West 
Mountains and the Blue Mountains. This region 
embraces several tracts of country comparatively 
level and some valleys wider than those of the Pa- 
cific region—the soil however is Jess productive and 
the climate Jess favorable for agriculture. The 
Walla- Walla river, which falls into the Columbia 
above the Chule,or Falls, and therefore above where 
it is navigable from the Ocean, and the Chute’s river, 
are the streams which have attracted the settlement 
in the range. The soil is a yellow sandy clay, sup- 

orting no timber—and covered with prickly pear. 
tn the southern part of this region there are some 
sumac, cotton wood and other soft wooded trees, 
and somewhat Jess sand; there is less rain durng the 
wet season, than in the Pacific valley, and none at 
all at other seasons; and in point of salubrity, no 
climate under the sun can, it is said, exceed this.— 
As an agricultural region, lite or no inducements 
are here presented, but fora pastoral people there 
are great advantages, as cattle may graze at all sea- | 
sons. But the want of wood is a great obstacle to} 





settlements. 


The third valley or range of country, between the | 
Blue Mountains and the Rocky Mountains, except in | 
a few small and detached spots, appears absolulely | 
uninhabitable for agriculturists. It is described as | 
‘a collection of bare, rocky mountain chains, se. | 
parated by deep gorges, through which flow streams | 
—produced by the melting snows from the moun-, 
tains—for rain seldom falls at any time. All at-) 
tempts to raise esculent vegetables here have failed, | 
chiefly as ts believed from the great difference be. 
tween the temperature of the day and night, especial-' 
ly insummer. This difference is commonly thirty, | 
and sometimes fifty degrees of Fahrenheit.” 


et ees 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 
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The schooner Titi reached New Orleans on the. 
19th from Havanna, which place she jefton the, 
10:h. A British steam packet reached Havaona on | 
the 6th with Mexican papers to the 26th, and Vera | 
Cruz papers to the 3Uth April. 


The fact that the Mexican and Texan govern- | 
ments are in consultation with a view to an adjust-| 
ment of the difficulties existing between them, and | 
that the administration of the former is now dis- | 
posed to acknowledge the independence of the latter 
upon condition that Texas shall refuse the proposi- 
tion of the United States congress to annex the Re- 
public to the Union, is officially announced in the | 
following— 
Important ComMMUNICATION 

Sent to the Chamber of Deputies on the 21st April, 
by the Mexican minister of foreign affairs— 

Gentlemen—The affairs of Texas being of such, 
deep importance as to claim the first consideration | 
of the congress and executive, the government can- 
not, without assuming a special responsibility, defer 
the resolution that must be taken to bring them to! 
an issue compatible with the honor and interest of 
the Republic. The government having assembled a| 
considerable body of troops upon that frontier, and 
employed aj] its resources to accomplish the pro- 
posed end, and having considered of those asked of 
the legislative bodies, sees no other course to pur- 
sue than to carry out the plan proposed to sustain 
the Republic in all the dignity due to its honor and 
good name. ’ 











Circumstances have transpired which render it 
both necessary and proper to enter upon negotia- 
tions that will prevent the annexation of Texas ”) 
the United States; such an event would inevitably 
Jlead to a war with the American Republic—for 
Mexico would not agree to annexation—however 
deplorable such a conflict might be. Texas has 
taken the initiative in proposing a settlement, and 
his excellency, the president ad interim, well under- 
standing its importance and the necessity of taking a 
resolution in relation to it, is also persuaded thut the 
executive cannot proceed in the matter without be 
ing first authorised to do so by the chambers; that in 
the case before him he should not exercise the pow- 
ers conferred by the constitution for conducting ne- 
gotiations with toreign powers. 

The government—always faithful to its duty, and 
desirous of submitting its acts to free discussion, and 
considering that national questions should be dispos- | 
ed of with patriotic spirit, and a conscientiousness | 
superior to assaults and above prejudices of every | 
character—cannot decline the proffered negotiation | 
without, in his opinion, violating his duty by decid-' 
ing so delicate a question before submitting it to 
congress. If he could make an arrangement, hono-' 
rable in tlself, and such as would satisfy the national 
honor, he would submit it with great pleasure to con- 
gress; aid if such could pot be achieved, the same 





;and in accordance with the public justice as regards 


swallowed up. 


_ly modified, was adopted by the chamber of deputies 


—_—— 


government which is so desirous of a peace confor- 
mable to the dignity of the Republic, would be the 
first to decide in favor of war, which would be more 
just after all efforts to avert it had failed. 

The preliminary propositions of Texas are of a 
character honorable and fair towards the Republic, 
and the government, without deciding upon them, 
had no doubt about accepting them as the initiative 
to the arrangement sought by Texas. Notto have 
accepted it, would have been to establish the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States, and con- 
gress will perceive that a step so ill-advised would 
have been a terrible charge to the present adminis- 
tration, T'o refuse to hear proposals of peace that 
may lead to a satisfactory result would have been an 
extreme measure the least profitable to the Republic, 
however it might at first flatter a justly irritated pa- 
triotism; but this is not what the nation expects from 
its supreme government, which is obliged to foresee 
and weigh the evils of a long and costly war, and to 
avoid them as long as its honor can be maintained, 
as in the present case. 

If the government had acted solely upon its im- 
pulses as soon as the law of annexation passed the 
congress of the United States, the chambers well 
know what its conduct would have been, and what, 
its firmness in resisting all other propositions than 
war, which the patriotism of all Mexicans would 
have sustained with glory. His exceilency the pre- 
sident ad interim as well as his ministers, make a 
great sacrifice in asking the authorization of the end 
of this message; but it is made upon mature delbera- 
tion, and from an ardent desire for the prosperity of 
the Republic, and with the conviction that if war 
shoald ensue after making every effort to preserve 
peace, it will end in the glory of the national arms, 


those who provoke it. 


Therefore his excellency, the president ad interim, 
in ministerial council, and with the unanimous ad- | 
vice of hts cabinet, has directed me to present for | 
your deliberation the following resolution— 

“The government is authorised to receive the pro-| 
positions made by Texas, and to proceed to the for- 
mation of a treaty that it it deems honorable to the 
Republic; to be Jaid before congress for its examina- 
tion and approbation.” 

With the highest consideration, &c. 

LUIS G. CUEVAS. 
Gop ano Liserty. 

Mexico, April 21st, 1845. 

Th: abuve document establishes the fact, that pre- 
sident Jones and the Texian administration had made 
overtures to Mexico, with the view to the admission | 
by the latter, of Texian independence. 

It seems to be understood, that in case of the failure 
of the proposed recogaition with Texas, from any 
cause, Mexico will, even by war, resist annexation. 
The administration have asked congress to authorize 
a loan of three million of dollars, to provide for such 
a contingency. Authority is likewise asked for the 
settlement of the foreign debt. | 

Two projets are before congress, growing out of | 
the executive message signed by Cuevas, | 
The first, considers that the law of congress of the 








! 


) United States in no respect impairs the right of Mex- 


ico over T'exa:; that it has violated the treaties be- | 
tween the two countries, especially that in relation 
to boundaries; and that Mexico ought to arm herself | 


and repel the threatened invasion by force. | 

The other project calls all Mexicans to arms, and | 
authorizes the government to arm the permanent | 
and active militia, and gives the administrative power | 
the necessary means from all sources. 


The Mexican journals are said to be very hostile 


to any negotiation not based upon the re-union of | 


Texas with Mexico. A formidabie military force is 
concentrating on the borders of Texas. 

Gen. Almonte had arrived in the city of Mexico.‘ 

The papers still speak of the disastrous effects of 
the earthquakes of the 7th and 10th April. A letter 
from Guanajuato states that the village called ‘Valle 
de Rio Blanco” has almost ceased to exist, as_consi- 
derable part of its small population was engulfed 
during the earthquake, in a yawning abyss 38 yards 
long and 13 wide. More than sixty persons were 


Various projects have been submitted to congress 
for a general amnesty of the military chiefs, against 
whom prosecution has been commenced, and some 
have proposed that the amnesty should be extended to 
all the political criminals, with the restriction that 
Santa Anna and Canalizo, and the four munisters 
who signed the decree of the 29th November, should 
quit the couutry for ten years, or submil to the con- 
tinuation of their trial. The latter proposition, slight- 


on the 16th. Santa Anna, Canalizo, and the four 
ministers are allowed eight days to determine whe- 





ther they will choose an expatriation of ten years, 
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or the oontinuation of their trials. Bre 


a 
° ‘ aches 
in pecuniary matters form an exception to hi 


neral pardon, and Santa Anna’s abdication of ° 
ie 


presidency is accepted. 


Larer. By the barque Eugene, arrived at N 
York, Vera Cruz dates to the 2d May are rece; ne 
The friends of Santa.Anna are rapidly etna 
their influence throughout the Republic, and his = 
storation to power 1s jooked upon as highly pp he 
ble, if not certain. _ 
A letter from a correspondent of the Philade|ph: 
Gazette, dated Vera Cruz, May 1, says—“The'g z 
press is just in from Mexico, bringing the importan 
intelligence that Mexico has agreed to acknowledy. 
the independence of Texas, provided they reject he 
nexation—England and France guarantee the he 
of the two governments. Captain Eiliot, command. 
ing British frigate Eurydice, has just arrived from 
Mexico, and the ship sails immediately for Galves. 
ton, with the news. All the proceedings jy the 
Mexican congress, now in session, evince Pacific 
tering with the United States, and no war need hays 
been apprehended, annexation or no annexation. 
“The American squadron, consisting of the Poto- 
mac, captain Gwinn, (flag ship); Falmouth, COm- 
mander Sands; Somers, commander Gerry; Lay. 
rence, Jarvis, have been at anchor five niles from 
the city for eighteen days. The Vandalia is hourly 
expected.” 


Stitt water. The Mexican schooner Relampago 
arrived at New Orleans on the 20th instant from 
Vera Cruz, which place she left on the 1Uth instant, 
The New Orleans Bee says— 

She broughtno papers, at feast none that we could 
have acces to; but on the other hand, no sooner was 
her arrival known than the air was filled with rm. 
mors. The first impression was that Mexico had 
formally declared war against the United States, 


, and that the vessel had been chartered expressly to 


convey the intelligence, together with despatches 
from that government, to the Mexican consul.— 
There is no foundation whatever for this report, and 
we give it merely as one of the ten thousand stories 
which flew about from mouth to mouth. 


Another rumor, more plausible, was that Santa 


| Anna has not only been pardoned, but promoted to 


the command-in-chief of the Mexican armies. 

The project for recognizing the independence of 
Texas has been favorabiv reported upon by a special 
committee of the chamber of deputies. The report 
was adopted by a vote of 41 to 11. 

Mr. Frederick Johnson, said to be a bearer of det 
patches to Mr. Packenham, the British minister, 


'came passenger on board the Relampazo. 


The New Orteans Republican says— : 

Both branches of the Mexican congress have authorized 
the president to enter into treaty negotiations with the 
Texans. In other words that the measure, having 
for its object the acknowledgment of Texan inde- 
pendence by Mexico, which as stated in our paper 
yesterday, was recommended to the favorable cons 
deration of the Mexican congress by minister Cue- 
vas, has been adopted. OF this we have positive tl 
formation. 


It is stated that comnissioners on the part of Tex- 
as had left Vera Cruz in company with capt. Biliot, 
for Galveston, bearing with them an acknow ledg: 
ment by Mexico of the independence of Texas, pr 
viding the latter rejected the measure of annexation: 

Some alterations have been projected in the Mexr 
can tariff, the questions being in debate in the coll 
gress now sitting. 


The Picayune says—We have been permitted 2 
publish an extract of a letter written at Vera ee 
on the Sth day of May, the purport of which (00 ba 
so completely aback, that, were it not for ol 
spectable source from which it apmet, Oe ~ 
pay little heed to it indeed. The letter !s aft 
individual whose word might challenge the be sha 
every man in the coun‘ry—nct to say ol the Ber ake 
ment itself—and yet the announcement eg 
upon its authority will startle all of our re@ theo 
The extract is in these worde—we transcribe © 
literally: it 

iY Siliot and the ‘Texan commissioners are ree 
leaving this [Vera Cruz] in an English me inde 
Galveston, with the treaty acknowledging t f theit 
pendence of Texas. But they little crest Mexi: 
reception at Galveston. These people |! 9 inde’ 
cans], think that the acknowledging of ver they 
pendence will prevent annexation, and — ‘reat 
will get clear of declaring war, as they ct refe's 
ened. They swear, however, that il bio Taclat® 
annexation to acknowledgment, they W ™ 
war.” ere rumor 

Upon a more reliable authority than M®"", de 


P tp r 
we may state that his excellency ae out the 
Dios Canado passed through Vera Cru j, from 
° was 6alv; 


first of the month, upon a mission as 
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rnment of Mexico to that of the United 
the BT his circumstance, taken in connection with 
gt tiation then pending with Texas, and the 
ae $ ith which the object cf his mission was 
bi public, caused no Jittle commotion in 

kept fro One of the journals, apparently more 
bie to war than peace, iu remarkiug upon this 
exclaims: ‘Everything, it appears, has been 
ded to diplomacy—the hands of strangers are 
cont to this business—How shall we liquidate?— 
waar become of the country?—The storm is 


wal over our heads—the thunder reverberates 
rag 


above us! 
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“RELATIONS WiTH GREAT BRITAIN, 





THE OREGON QUESTION. 
Shakspeare, (says the Pittsburg American,) who 


vernment of Texas, whether every fresh step of the 
Anglo-American race is to add citizens and lands to 
the Union; or whether the new states which may be 
formed in the course of time on either shore of that 
vast continent may not uphold an independent flag, 
independent interests, and an independent policy. 
When we take into consideration the position of 
Texas, the decline of Mexico, and the future condi- 
tion of the unappropriated lands, rivers, and regions 
lying between the coast of Upper California on the 
Pacitig Ocean and the Rio Bravo del Norte, it is im- 
possible to doubt that such a country ought to possess 
an original character and an independent existence. 
Its annexation to the United States, if that measure 
be consummated at the present time, would only 
lead the more surely to the eventful disruption of 
that wide and imperfectly-united confederacy, and 
to a struggle which would prove injurious to the best 
interests of the whole continent. But Texas inde- 





.old and crazy, and knew nothing about politics, 
a ridiculous passage in his book like the follow- | 
a the half of which he very properly puts in a- 
erazy man’s mouth: | 

“Hamlet—Good sir, whose powers are these? | 
Capt—They are of Norway, sir. 7 | 
Hamlet—How purposed, sir, | pray you? | 
(japt.—Against some part of Poland. — 

amlet—Gvee, i against the main of Poland, sir, or 

SOIT ontier 
yvonne to speak, sir, and with no addition, we ! 
yw gain a litle patch of ground that hath in it no pro- } 
fibutthe name, To pay five ducuts, five, 1 would not! 
farm it; nor will it yield 10 Norway or the Pole a ranker | 
rate, should it be sold in fee. 


| 


Capt.—Yes, it is already garrisoned. 


pendent is peculiarly qualified to mterpose, as it 
were, the keystone of an arch between the United 
States and Mexico on the one hand, and between the 


maritime interests of European and of American na- | 


tions on the other. These views are so clear and evi- 
dent that they will probably bave a decisive influence 


‘on the executive government of ‘Texas, provided the 


Mexicans be brought to recognize in a liberal spirit 
an arrangement which is the sole guarantee of their 
national existence. Nor can we believe that this 


policy will be defeated by the popular emissaries of | 


the United States in Texas, who are avowedly en- 
gaged in promoting the work of annexation solely 


| with reference to the interests of their own party in 


Hamlet—Why, then the Polack never will defend it |the United States, and to the cause of slavery with | 


/which that party is identified. 


Hamlet-—T'wo thousand souls and twenty thousand | Phe part taken by England and France in this 


Peowin question—tor we are happy to find that the most en- 
Will not decide the question of this straw: |tire concurrence prevails between the two great 
This is the posthume of much wealth and peace: | powers by which ‘lexas was first recognized in Eu- 


That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 
Why the man dies.”’ 


From the London Times, April 21st. 
TEXAS, MEXICO, AND OREGON. 


‘rope—has been dietated by no such selfish or exclu- 
‘Sive objects. T’o thein individually the annexation 


(of ‘Texas offers no very formidable dangers, and her 
| independence promises no very certain or conspicu- | 


|ous advantages. But they are actuated by a sincere 


. . . . ! ~ 3 ' : P : - . 
The discussions now going on in the republic of desire to uphold in America that respect for terrilo- 


Texas between the American party which seeks to 
beabsorbed in the federal union of the Au.-erican 
slates, and the national Texan party, which upholds 


rial rights which is the only sure basis of peace; and 
in maintaining the independence of Texas they may 
hope to establish an important element in the distri- 


the independent interest of the new state, are mat. ;¥lion of power over North America. There, as 


ters of the deepest interest not only to the annexation 
question of the present day, but to the future desti- 
nies of the continent of North America. 
atonce flings away her national existence, and makes 
herself subservient to the policy of the United States, 
itis highly improbable that any other new state will 
illain to independence in the southern regions of 
North America, and the progress of the dominions 
of the cabinet of Washington wall be as rapid as the 
decay of its defenceless and ungoverned southern 
nightors. More than twenty years have elapsed 
wee Mexico threw off her allegiance to Spain, and 
during the whole of that period the decline of the 
nation has been inconceivably great and rapid. The 
result is pitiable. The country is stated by a recent 
ooserver to be as defenceless as it was in the days of 
Montezuma. Another Cortez might march with 2 
tw hundred men upon the capital; and as for the 
lorthern and western provinces, more especially the 
magnificent territory of California, since the seques- 
ation of the missions and presidios, they are with- 
duieven the semblance of a government. ‘I'he whole 
White population of California, is hardly more than 
000, scattered over 2,000 square leagues of terri- 
lory; the Mexican administration does not even com- 
Tete with the provinces; and to conquer the 
le of it would not be more difficult than to take 
Possession of a deserted island. In these thinly peo- 
7" regions the inhabitants are manifestly unabie to 
vs their territorial rights; and when they have 
jealous protection of a great power, whose policy is 
4 oo all encroachments on the future interests 
i aah jects, they fall an easy prey to a sort of re- 
ched asion, until the sovereignty of the country is 
away before an effort has been made to chal- 

Ne the assailant. 
lhe oe gain seeking, and roving population of 
he teat 7 States of the Union are fitted beyond all 
itious = mankifid to carry on this kind of surrep- 
cuckoo a They conquer provinces as the 
5 be a a nest; and if their irregular enterpris- 
edeeeen to carry with them all the political 
tery distane of lawtul war, it is evident that at no 
Masters - period they will have made themselves 
cotinens row: such paris of the North American 
"0lution > e- not defended by the forces and the 
Texas i, a Great Britain. But the conduct of 
Net these ‘s present emergency will determine whe- 
lt depends Oo nical consequences are to be realized. 
ved “8 On the acceptance or rejection of the pro- 
Measure of annexation by the people aud go- 


lf Texas | 


well as in Europe, an universal dominion is imprac- 
ticable. 


If, however, the annexation party be successful, 
and the patriotic intentions of the president are de- 


feated by the foreign party in the commonwealth of 


Texas, that result only opens the door to fresh diffi- 


culties, and to difficulties of the most serious char- | 


acter. The claim of the United States to Texas is 
|a claim studiously undefined, and purposely obscure; 
| but once admitted, it would Le found to embrace the 


‘distant objects of American ambition even on the | 


|Shores of the Pacific. Aiready several attempts 


|have been made by the ministers and officers of the | 


, United States to obtain the cession of the great har- 
| bors on the coast of California. In 1835, Mr. For- 
syth offered to the Mexican government five millions 


(of dollars for the port of San Francisco—one of the | 
| finest naval positions in the world;—and a few years | 


‘later an American commodore actually seized, on 
bor of Monterey. 

The time is now rapidly approaching when the 
western coast of North America—hitherto the jeast 
great political interests, and will gradually be ani- 
sucial life. The United States are seeking to sub- 


ject these fuiure races and states to their dominion, 


nations yet unvorn. The scheme for the annexation 
of Texas is the most decided step they have made 


either by force or by fraud, on California. 


ment prevails. 


of the convention of 13818, is practically conclusive 
on the point. 


ther energelic aud independent power to share the 





still hope Texas may becoinc. 


some pretended war with Mexico, the town and har- | 


peopled, the least productive, and the least frequent- 
ed portion of the globe—will become the scene of 


and, without an army or any of the ordinary instru- | 
ments of conquest, to extend their sovereignty over 


But in provinces in which no Europe- 
au power has any direct concern, the only check to 
the rapacious encroachments of the United Siates 
will be fuund to consist in tie establishment of ano- | uolding that same equal a 


dominion of North America, and such a power we 


May 1. 

THe TRUTH ABOUT OreGon. Something more 
than a year ago we wrote and published a series of 
three articles, presenting what we conceive to be the 
real truth as to the litle of the United States and G. 
Britaiv in and to the territory on the western side of 
the Rocky Mountains—title which is so dogmatically 
asserted by journalists, here and in London, who 
would be very much puzzled if suddenly called on 
to give even the prominent points of claim on either 
side. Unfortunately, these urticles appeared just at 
the time when the annexation of Texas was the one 
engrossing subject of general attention, and they 
seemed to be quite overlooked. But recently we 
have seen the view we then took presented and ad- 
vocated in several journals of our own and other 
cities, giving rise to the belief that a more proper 
time had arrived for its discussion. ‘To this end we 
have re-examined the articles, and condensed them 
into one, omitting such portions as had reference to 
(then existing features or incidents of the contro- 
versy. 





Tue Oregon question. The Washington leltter- 
writers tell us that there is a pause in the negotia- 
tion between Mr. Pakenham and Mr. Calhoun; that 

-a check has been given to wt by the ultimatum 
‘of the latter, propounded at once as the basis, that 
‘the forty-ninth parallel of jatituie shall be taken as 
‘the dividing line between the British and American 
possesions west of the Rocky Mountains. [tts aver- 
red that Mr. Pakenham’s instruciions are of such a 
nature that, in view of this proposition as an ulti- 
-matum, he is obliged to send home for more; and in 
the mean time the two ciplomatists have nothing to 
do. In order to understand the precise effect of 
Mr. Calhoun’s position, it is necessary to observe 
that the United States have never claimed any por- 
tion of the territory north of the forty-ninth paratiel; 
and that Great Britain does not claim an absolute 
and exclusive titie south of that parallel, but only as 
much right as is possessed by any other power to 
reduce the country into possession. The dispute, 
therefore, is virtually not upon Jimitations or boun- 
dariey, but upon the nature of the conflicting claims; 
Great Britain alleging that she has as good a claim 
as that of the United States, both being inchoate, 
‘and the United States, on the contrary, Maintaining 
that Great Britain has no claim at all, that there is 
(no inchoate right in the matter, and that the claim 
‘of the United States is full, perfect, and incontro- 
vertible. 


Perhaps it will be well, fora still better under- 
standing of the case—which indeed is evidently very 
much wanted, in congress and elsewhere—to go 
somewhat more minutely into the pretensions of the 
| parties, and the facts on which they rest. 

Great Britain dves not claim by virtue of priority 
in discovery, though some show of stress has been 
_laid upon certain alledged voyages and proceedings 
‘of the freebooter, Sir Francis Drake, in 1579. ‘hat 


| Unscrupulous gentleman did certainly land upon the 
western coast of North America, and go through 
certain solemnities called “tacts of taking possession,”? 
but though it has been asserted that the place where 


he did this was in latitude 48 or thereabout, the bet- 
ter opinion is that latituue 38 was the north limit of 
his voyaging. ‘The claim founded upon Drake's sup-~ 
posed Janding is therefore virtually abandoned, and 
Great Britain relies upon another title. 

| This is derived from Spain. The coast was visit- 
ej, itis alledged, in 1542, by a Spanish expedition, 
which proceeded as far north as latitude 44; by ano- 
ther expedition in 1582, going as far north as 07; again, 


wated with the stir of nations and the activity of | @#0ther Spanish navigator in 1592, and yet again by 


another in 1640; the last reaching as high as 55, and 
the one preceding 47. Unuder the visits, and the ac- 
companying acts of possession, Spain claimed the 
territory until 1790, when she entered into a conven- 
tion with Great Britain, called the “Convention of 
the Escurial,” by which Spain surrendered the ex- 


in this direction; but this is only the prelude of their | “ustve right derived from prior discovery, and con- 
ulterior designs. The claim to the exclusive pos- 
session of the Oregon territory is another indication 
of the same policy: it will be followed by an attack, 
On all 
these points the same unlimited spirit of aggrandize- 

en for the protection of the British do- 
minions in North America ample means exist; and, 
indeed, the possession of the Oregon territory by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, under the joint conditions 


ceded to Great Britain an equal and concurrent right, 
to be made available only by actual occupation and 
settleinent. It is this equal and concurrent right 
which Great Britain now claims, and no other. It 
will be observed, however, that the equality and con- 
currence are only with Span; as against all other 
nations Great Britain alleges that her rights are ex- 
clusive. 


But in 1819 Spain, by a treaty called the “Treaty 


of Florida,” ceded to the United States all her right 


anu title to the territory north of the 42d paraliel.— 
Since the daie of that treaty, therefore, the United 
States have stood, as it were, in the shues of Spais, 
id concurrent right with 
Great Britain which was estadlished by the conven. 
ion of the Kscurial. Spain, theo, is now out of the 
cast, @> all other vations were before; and the titis 
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lies between the United States and Great Britain, 
subject of course to the provisron in the convention 
of the Escurial, that it is to be made available only 
by actual occupation and settlement; for Spain, by 
the terms of that convention, had of course no right 
or power to give more complete and exclusive title. 

But, besides this concurrent claim, derived from 
Spain, the United States put forward an exclusive 
claim, on several grounds; the principal among which 


are discovery by a Captain Gray, in 1792, who en-; n 
tered and sailed some distance up the Oregon or Co- | nations have been thus repealed; and it would he a | that ownership is not so clear, considerin 
lumbia river; exploration by Lewis and Clarke; pri-; worthy item in the mission of a people which holds large portion of the country east of the m 
ority of settlement by American citizens; and the itself out to the world as the champion, the exem- | happens to be in the actual Possession of syndy 
right derived from contiguity, or perhaps we should plar of right and justice—which claims to be repub- | dian tribes, who may be able and Willing to 
rather say continwity, of possession. They also rely | lican in spirit and practice as well as in theory and all attempts to wrest from them their natural 


that law. But the law of n«tions is only the assent 
of nations, expressed or tacit, to certain principles 
of action; it is essentially the creature of national 
opinion and judgment. Satisfy nations that the 
Judgment or opinion cnce entertained is false, and 
the law ceases to exist. Jt is not made,, like the laws 
of any one state or kingdom, by conventions or le- 
gislatures, and does not need the action of a conven- 
tion or a legislature for its repeal. 

Doctrines once held to form part of the law of 


| tive possession, and consequent exclusive 
, doctrine 
‘and use, but we will not permit any bo 
do so. 


_Teasoning applies to the pretence of right 
-Minous possession. It 


the owners of the country east. 


reject this dog-in-the-manger doctrine Of cons 
c. 


title; th 
dy €lse to 


which says we cannot or wil n 


It will readily be perceived that our Course of 
8€ 9 


by co 
is alleged that the mend 


west of the Rocky Mountains is ours. because Wea 
The fact of wer 

& thata 

OUNtaing 


Y In. 
resist 
inhe. 


upon the surrender of Astoria, by the British govern- | form—it would beseem the high mission of such a ritance; but supposing the fact conceded, we deny the 


ment, in the treaty of Ghent, 1814—that settlement | 
having been captured by a British force in 1813— 
which surrender is alleged to be a virtual acknow- 
Jedgment of the American claim, in»smuch as it was 


people to stand foremost in abandoning, for itself, | 


and to the abnegation of its own supposed rights and 
interests, a rule which has neither justice nor rea- 
son to sustain it, and therefore is not in harmony 


inference. 
Great Britain and other nations have agreed to 
acknowledge us owners of the country east of the 


|mountains, leaving us to settle the question of litle | 


made under the clause of the treaty providing for; With the spirit or the theory of republican princi- ; and possession with the red men as best We may. 


the restoration by each power of all territories and | 
places captured from the other during the war. 

We do not propose to analyze these grounds of | 
claim; the view we take, and for the purpose of pre- | 
senting which this article is written, rendering that 
course unnecessary. 

We have shown that the claim set up by Great 
Britain 1s exclusive as against all powers except the 
United States, and that it is founded solely upon the 
title acquired by Spain in the sixteenth century, 
under the process of prior discovery. We have 
shown also that the United States set up a corres- 
pending equal ciaim, derived from the same source; | 
and, in addition, an exclusive claim under priority | 
of settlement. We take the ground that neither of 
the claims derived from Spain is worth a straw. 

We protest against this whole doctrine of acquir- 
ing litle by mere discovery. It is a relic of the bar- 
barous ages, in perfect analogy with, if not in facta 
modification of, the right formly asserted by the 
Pope, to grant at pleasuce territories discovered or 
to be discovered—territories known or only suppus- 
ed to be in existence. Jtis anational freebooting on 
a large scale, of precisely the same class with the 
plundering expedition of the Danes to England in 
the time of Alfred; finding its justification only in 
the law of force, and utterly destitute of foundation 
in reason or morality. 

If the doctrine were now broached for the first 
tine—if meu had not become accustomed to look 
upon it asa settled and established principle—the 
proposition of it would excite a feeling of contemp 
tuous mirth. Because the captain of a whaler, ora 
sealer, or a trading ship, or even of a national ves- 
sel, traversing some unfrequented sea in pursuit of 
gain or for any other object, happens to stumble up- 
on an island, or a continent, or some unvisited part 
of an extended coast, forthwith he mans his boat, 
rows ashore, thrusis a staff into the ground with a 
flag at the upper end of it, fires a dozen muskets, and 
thereby the island or continent or coast becomes the 
sole and exclusive properly of a nation three thou- 
sand miles away; and though left for ages to its pris- 
tine solitude—or, it may be, in the undisturbed pos- 
session of the native inhabitants, to whom alone it 
honestly belongs—the claim is trumpeted abroad, 
with a defiance to all the world, and every other 
nation is forbidden, under penalty of immediate war, 
to hunt, or build, or dig, or exercise any act of own- 
ership whatever upon the soil included within the 
limits of the claim, although such limits may be am- 
ple, as in the case of this very Oregon dispute, to 
constitute half a score of kingdoms. 

We deny that there is any real substantial validity 
in a claim having such an origin. Discovery gives 
a right to occupy and settle, but no more; and even 
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that right is a violation of justice towards the abori- | 
gines, unless purchased from them fairly, as was 


done by William Penn, and more recently by the co- | session of the United States; and we take our stand |don,” which he published shortly after his f 


ples. . 
Spain had no title to give the United States; the 
inchoate title she acquired in the sixteenth century 
by discovery and a tew occasional visits was lost by 
non user. Let the United States, therefore, with the 
magnanimity of justice abandon the pretended claim 
founded upon the Spanish cession, and rest content- 


ed with the real rights which they honestly possess. 


If our doctrine be admitted, to wit, that prior dis- 
covery and the act of constructive possession create 
no valid title, unless attended, within reasonable 
time and reasonable limits, by actual occupation and 
settlement, it follows that the claim of the United 
States to the Oregon territory, founded upon the al- 
ledged navigation of Captain Gray a few miles up 
the Columbia river, is no better than that derived 
from the cession by Spain. That founded upon the 
exploration of Lewis and Clarke is equally unsub- 
stantial: though exploration is a laudable: and often 
useful act, it is not occupation: it is, m its very na 
ture, temporary, and we maintain that to legitimate 
the use of an unclaimed or unowned region, that use 
must be permanent. Jt follows, moreover, that even 
permanent use or occiipation can establish tithe only 
to the extent of its existence. It is a preposterous 
idea that, by establishing a fort with a garrison of 


fifty men, or a small fishing or hunting settlement, | 


or indeed a setltiement of any kiad, in one corner of 
an extensive region, valid title is acquired to mil- 
lions of square miles, sufficient for the reception of 
innumerable settlements. Common sense declares 
chat, with regard to regions in a state of nature, to 
possess is to have, and that without actual possession 
all claim of right is nugatory. 

In this respect the land is like the ocean: if a 
whaler should assert his right to exclude all other 
whalers from a given extent of sea—to debar them 
from visiting it, year after year, and set up (he pre- 
tence of exclusive title as his whaling ground—the 
idea would be scouted. Comity would suggest the 
Justice of not interfering with him while actually on 
the spot and engaged in his avocation; but nobody 
would dream of.couceding that when he removed 
elsewhere any other whaler might not take up the 
position he had left. 

What right, then, have the United States to the 
Oregon territory? We answer, just the right that 
has been acquired by actual permanent settlement, 
and no more. We do not enter now upon the ques- 


jtion whether the right so acquired is vested in the 


nation or the individual settlers, because the deter 

mination of that question is nut essential to our ar- 
gument, which is rather negative than affirmative; 
the object of it heing to show that we as a nation 
have no right or claim in Oregon for which we should 
ever think of fighting. For our present purpose we 
are willing lo assume that the possession of the em- 
igrants at the mouth of the Columbia river is the pos- 


That question, therefore, lies exclusively between us 
and the red men. But tie same agreement has not 
| been made as to the country west. The right of i 
civilized nation to the country has been assicned 
away, or abandoned, except in the case of Spain; 
and she has abandoned only her rigit by discovery. 
That unoccupied region is still the open heritage of 
nations; or rather a sort of waif, which any people 
“May reduce to possession, because it lies without ap 
owner. Il! we push our frontier settlements across 


i the Indian country between the Mississippi and the 


Rocky Mountains, and thence over the summits of 
those mountains into the region beyond, just as fast 
as we do so we acquire the only right that can exist 
—the right by possession; but until we do this, our 
conterminous quasi possession—supposing the Indians 
tohold as our agents, tenants, or bailiffs—gives no 
shadow of title to the region beyond. 


From the Charleston (S. C.) Courier. 
THE OREGON QUESTION. 
In some remarks offered in a previous communica. 
ition, it was observed that, in all probability, if Mr, 
Calhoun had closed the Oregon negotiation, he would 
have accepted the British proposition, in 1826, to 
‘make the Columbia the boundary from where the 
49th parallel! strikes that river. This, on our part, 
| was entirely inferential. It was a conclusion drawn 
‘after the perusal of his speech im the senate, during 
'the Oregon debate in 1843. We have since under 
‘stood that his correspondence with the British mio. 
ister will show, if ever published, that Mr. Calhoun 
‘contended for the whole of our claim to 54 40, ae 
icording to the line adopted in the convention with 
‘Russia. How much less he would have finally con- 
‘sented to receive is, of course, entirely conjectural. 
It is supposed, in well-informed quarters, on wat 
(data we are unable to determine, that the British 
government will admit our claim to the 49th parallel, 
‘but the chief matter in controversy is the south end 
|of Vancouver's island, which that parallel would in 
'tersect, the island lying between 48 and 51 north la- 
jtitude. In this island, which is divided from the 
/mam Jand by the maznificent strait De Fuca, 's 
| Nootka Sound, so celebrated in diplomatic history. 
|The istand contains a number of fine harbors, objects, 
‘of course, very attractive to a maritime power like 
‘that of Great Britain. A line at the 49th parallel, 
if carried from the Rocky Mountains to vot 
‘island, if it leaves that island, must consequenlly 
pass round it about one degree to the south of t : 
We know not the foundation of this presumed br! 
'tish concession. It is,however,contrary to the uniform 
‘tenor of their communications with our apenigre 
What may tirow some light on the intentions ° . 
| British executive, if we are to judge of the wee 
irom the past, 1s a passage which has been extract 


; , pe 
'from Mr. Rush’s work, entitled ‘Residence — 





‘ $, | 
lonists of Liberia. But, as the world goes, the un-|upon that position that alj the title of the United | from England. He was one of the ee ‘is 
jucky aborigines must be put out of the question;’ States is confined within the actual limits of that | will be recollected, in 1818, and again 1 | do 00 


there is not morality or Christianity enough a:nong | 
nations, as yet, to ensure the due recognition of their 
claims. 

But as between discovering nations—nations hav- ' 
ing ships and sending out voyagers—we deny that 
discovery gives any uther right than to occupy and 
settle; and this right must be carried into effect with- 
ina reasonable time and reasonable limits, or it is 
lost by non-user. Spain had thus lost all her claim 
to the territury which she ceded to Great Britain 
and the United States long before either of those 
cessions was ade; and therefore we say that the 
claims derived from her are absolutely invalid, and 
not worth a straw. 

We are not ignorant of the fact that in contraven- 
tion of this doctrine we shall be met with the law of 
nations—with the recognition and acknowledgment 
of the rigut by discovery put forth by all writers on 


possession, and of any others like unto it, if there 
are others, formed by emigrants {rom this republic 
within the territory. 

Of course Eugland stands in precisely the same 
category. Her title under the Spasish cession is a 
inere noneutily, and she does not pretend to the pos- 
session of any other except by actual settlement.— 
She acquired, or rather an English company acquir- 
ed, the American settlement of Astoria by purchase; 
and besides this, the same Enzlish company has a 
fort, trading houses, &c. at Vancouver. These are 
England’s, and if there are other English settlements, 
actually in being and in possession, they are hers 
also; but we muintain that beyond these and the 
American settlements, the whole Oregon territory is 
Of right open to the settlement aud vecupation of 
any people, whether nationally or inuividually. Rea- 
son, justice, common sense, and common honesty 


| remark is, “that the British govetnment pane 
forma! proposition for a boundary in the OT se 
ritory, but intimated that the river itself, ve - 
bia, was the most convenient, and said woe ; 
agree to none that did not give them the har vig the 
mouth in common with the United States.” To having 
American negotiators wouid not assent, they neatlf 
proposed the 49th parallel, three degree? 4, 
north of the Columbia. But to come tl 
period of the latest negotiation for rage 
intentions of the English government. i os 
munications between Mr. Gallatin and & “sine 
dington and Huskisson, the British comm i ready 
they declared that their government vie . Rush i 
to abide by the proposition made by + ‘erriories 
1824, for a line of separation betwee ee Mout 
of the two nations, urawn irom the Rock) orth 


° on 
tains along the 49th paralie! of jatitude to th 
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It is irrational to set up a right un- 
It isno less contradicto- 


If we are entitled to As- 


We have said that there never existed a national 
the sea, giving to Great Britain al] the} boundary dispute in which the claims were so equal- 
rth, and to the United States all south] ly balanced as to present a fairer issue for arbitra- 
» To this proposition Mr. Gallatin re-| tion. Our treaty claims are certainly either feeble 
by repeating the offer made by Mr. Rush and | or conflicting. 
vei in 1918, for the adoption of the 49th paralle!| der the Louisiana treaty, with its loose geography 
ee f separation from the Rocky Mountains} and ill-defined boundaries. 

the Pacific ocean, with the additional provisions,| ry to claim under the Spanish title in 1819 and the 
what 1f the said line should cross any of the branch-| treaty of Ghent in 1814. 
ae the Columbia at points from which they are|.oria, as a restored post, in virtue of the discovery 
re by boats to the main stream, the naviga-j of Gray and the settlement by Astor, we could not 
-» of such branches of the main stream should be} rightfully take from Spain in 1819 that of which we | their country the advantage of an exa:nination and 





——— 





~_————- 


the pretension set up by the British government is 
most untenable that Meares was the first discoverer 
of the mouth of the Columbia, to the prejudice of 
the claim which confers the distinction on Gray, it 
would be no less unjust to deny to Vancouver the 
honor of minute and accurate exploration of the 
coast from the Coluinbia to the northern termination 
of Fuca Straits, and to his Lieutenant Broughton the 
survey of the Columbia one hundred miles from its 
mouth; while it would be equally wrong to determine 


| that Lewis & Clarke should not have the glory and 


tually free and common to the people of both nations; | had dispossessed her in 1732, when we claim to have | exploration of several of the tributaries of the Cu- 
fr the citizens or subjects of neither party should] discovered the Columbia, and deman#led the restitu- | lumbia, with the country they watered, an enterprise 





thenceforwar 


d make any settlements in the territories | tion of Astoria from England in 1814.* It is impos- 
of the other; but that all settlements already formed | sible, with any show of justice, to set up both tities. 
py the people of either nation within the limits of If we claim the right of discovery and occupation, 
he other might be occupied and used by them for| it throws overboard our treaty right under the Spa- 
fen years, and no longer, during which all the re-| nish cession. tits 
maining provisions of the existing convention should cession, we did Spain a national wrong in violently | ments on both sides were so migatory and uncertain 
nain in force.” The British government refused | dispossessing her of part of her territory in 1792, in their data as to give no ground of priority or claim 
» accede tothis or any other proposition which confirmed by treaty in 1815. ) 
should deprive them of the northern bank of the Colum-| up a sovereign right over any portion of the territory | national dispute presents a fair ground for compro- 
pia, and the right of navigating that river lo and from which we did not discover and settle, but merely the | mise, in which each party may relinquish a part of 
sea, though they expressed their readiness “to re-} right of jotnt occupancy, then we took from Spain | its extreme claim, with no loss of honor, nor surren- 
inquish to the United States, in addition to what | what she had to give, and no more—to wil, her right, | der of dignity, or sacrifice of material interests. 


If we claim all the benetits of this 





But if we do not set} 


they first offered, a detached territory, extending on the; in common with Great Britain, under the Nootka | 
Pycific and the strait of Fuca from Bulfinch’s harbor | convention, to occupy any part of the coast or lerri- | 
1p Huod’s canal, and to stipulate thatno works should | tory not previously settled, from the Pacific to the | collected together a number of articles from some of 
alany (ime be erected at the mouth or on the banks! mountains, between the latitude of forty-two and | the teading western papers indicstive of the public 
of the Columbia, calculated to impede the free na-| where the Russian line commences. This is the dis-' sentiment with regard to this great question. It is 
yigation of that river by either party.” This nego-| tinction between the right of exclusive occupancy gratifying to see the cordial unanimity of opinion 
tiation resulted, it is known, in the renewal for ten | and that of exciusive sovereignty, a distinction which | with which it is taken up, and the universal deter- 


ears of the convention for joint occupancy. 


If the argument urged | 


attended with Jarge personal risk and consider: ble 
public expense. When we come to discuss the ques- 
tion again of permanent settlement or occupation it 
is impossible to adjust the claims of the parties ac- 
cording to any standard of exact justice. Settle- 


from permanency. Under such circumstances this 


“Tue vVorcEe OF THE West ON OrEcon. We have 


we have not observed in our diplomacy and which) mination that our rights to the the territory should 
[twas to this last negotiation Sir Robert Peel re-| the British government has. 


be stoutly and ably advocated. There is but one 


erred in the recent debate in the house of commons, | by us in negotiation is good, that the war between) sentiment and one voice on the subject. What is 
nen he corrected Lord John Russell in his account; Spain and Great Britain in 1796 abrogated the Noot-' clearly ours will be so claimed and Maintained, let 
of the negotiation in 1826. ‘*The noble lord,” says| ka convention, still this does not impair the principle} Great Britain take offence’ as she may.” 

kir Robert Peel, ‘‘appeai's to think that the last pro-' that we took from Spain only what she had to give, | : 
pxition was a line drawn from that point where the ; the right of occupation, having lost from non-user | 
(9h parallel of north latitude intersects the Rocky | the right of sovereignty from prior discovery. But, ‘so claimed and maintaimed,” at a proper time and 
Mountains, to a branch of the river Columbia called | the argument that the Nootka convention has been} jn a proper manner. But the very question at issue, 
thenorth McGillivray; that the line was continued! abrogated by war, and was not renewed by the trea-! jn this case, between the United States and Great 








hat river falls into the sea. But the last proposition 
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mie t to *lias said tiat Gray was uncummissioned by the gu- 
Setiemenis. The British government} vernment of the Untied States, his discovery being the 
quate compensation to the Hudson Bay result of a private adventure, and that John Jacub As- 
breaking up their great depot for the fur tur’g settleinent had not its previous sanction; it may al- 
er, and their other establishments on | 8° be affirmed that Lewis and Clarke’s expedition was 
Wane Columbia, and being satisfied with a ay ae Pi idkaneans . ep te a 
arifie aff, tent ure, if Spain possessed full property in at glute so- 

acific afforded by Fraser’s river seneigniy over Ovegon in 1919, chen she ceded that ter 
ite, is-navincble er vensaia deat riiory to the United States, we invaded her territorial 
© feet Water, igable for vessels drawing | sighis in 1804-5, the period of Lewis & Clarke’s exp!o- 


[M. ¥. Evening Post. 
Undoubtedly, ‘‘what is clearly ours” ought to be 


own that river to the point where it joined the Co- ty of Madrid between England and Spain in 1814,! Britain, deemed a fit subject for negotiation by all 
lumbia, and wag then continued to the point where | appears to us to be defective. All treaties of com-| previous administrations of this government, and now 
| merce which had expired are declared to be renew- admitted by the present to be such, is, what is clearly 
nade by Mr. Canning was that an additional territory | ed by that treaty. It 1s denied that the Noutka con-| ours? The “universal determination,” the Evening 
ould be ceded to the United States called del Fue. | vention isnot a commercial treaty. Itis not exclusively, Post will grant, cannot determine a question of right. 
f, which you will see on the map near Vancouver’s | $0; but it is one of mixed character, in which com-| That is not a question of feeling, but of fact; to be 
land,and that a certain penimsula, containing a/ mercial objects are blended with territorial privile-| decided not by popular demonstration, but upon evi- 
tonsiderable tract of land to the north of the Co-| ges. It is very much amatter of doubt whether, if, dence. 
lumbia, should also be ceded to the United States.*’| it does not literally fall within the category of com- | 
Ne have seen no allusion to this passage of Sir R.| mercial compacts, it 1s not embraced substantially in | graph is copied, having shown, in regard to another 
ftel’s speech in any of the comments of the Ameri-| the definition of such a treaty. | 


The Evening Fost, from which the above para- 


great national question, a proper sensibility to the 


While on the subject of our treaty claims, it would; national honor and the national interest, so compro- 
wrt, of the inference that the only point now in| be well to advert to our convention with Russia in| mitted by the late administration in the affair of 
‘oniroversy is, whether the Jine of 49 should be con-| relation to our boundary in the North Pacific. Our | 
ued through Vancouver’s island to the Pacific, or; Government had a controversy with Russia of the} to reason in regard to this Oregon question. We 
hat the line should pass round the south end of that same character as that with Great Britain. It was | 
thnd. A fair construction of this passage does not| a dispute as to territorial limits, in which our go- | ject which seems to have been overlooked by it and 
Ppea vernment claimed, under the cession from Spain, to ‘others. We refer to the state of the Oregon ques- 
on With the uniform tenor of all previons dipluma-| the 60th degree of north latitude. It resulted in the | tion (which nothing has since occurred to change or 
communications, that the British government is avopuion of 54 5U as the boundary, with the common | alter) as understood and admitted by the U. States 
disposed to yield the entire rr nse of and| right of navigating the Pacific and trading with the; about twenty years ago. For this purpose we avail 
, nited States. | Natives of any places on the coast not already occu- ourselves of the authority of the Hon. Ricnarp 
If admits of this construction, the next question pied. ape re beeen the rights of sovereignty over | Rusu, in a work published after his return from his 
Aywillthe British government adhere to her offers| @Y Part of the American coats not occupied by its) 
ve in 18263 There 1s no public faith wt Bem citizens or subjects, or acknowledged the right of the 
er s) " ° usses i . > ” 
. = a the parties could not agree on a boun- ets ine P mart om of —- barat rm yt sag A 
Hllry: cis oecr se toa ting a cnaeent tol dd Groat Britain, by which Rumsia. took the abec- 
‘hich carries the line of partiti ae . 
ughout from the Rocky Mountains, senile that lute sovereignty of all the west coasts of America 
Cie possession of the whole of Vancouver’s certs of parallel 54 50, while the treaty admitted 
Re Mipsianee fee ee aan OPE SHE | oal Shevenect soatof thir pateliot. What exblies 
PS olumbia, j ; ; astonishment ideri inaci i i 
anit would form one of the happiest ar-|ssiotistment, considering the pertinacity with whic 
; e made. would be no 
Mealetr concession than we offered in 1826, and it Pacific, no remonstrance or protest was made by the 
consonant to thatspirit of reciprocity by American government to this diplomatic arrange- 
This was certainly a tacit surrender at least’ 
ement of northeastern boundary. It is of our claim to exclusive sovereignty. It would ap- 
ble, but assuredly improbable, in the | P&4!s therefore, that our treaty rights are not the 
" unttorm declarations, that the subjects ptm Sooretinin ene sou 90 ek Geant. i bars 
© . - 
Son the north shores of Pacific as high as 49, | 2°W8 the controversy to the limits within which itis 
outlet for the outward and inward| feduced by discovery, exploration, and occupancy. 
ich they are engaged is the Culum Hence tre claims are so balanced that it would, in 
Napii would be abandoned by the authority who the absence of well-defined rules of international 
“dly, at least, promised them protection. It is law on the subject, perplex the most acute mind to de 
Dolis t, “0 with what tenacity that government termine on which side the scale preponderates. While 


Texas, we suppose that it is not unwilling to listen 


therefore ask its attention to one view of the sub- 


honorable service as minister of the United States 
at the British court; from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract, and ask for it the attention of our 
readers: [ Mat. Int. 


From Rush’s ‘‘Residence in London.” 

“The British plenipotentiaries asserted that earli- 
er voyages of English navigators, amongst them 
Cook’s, gave to Britain the rights of prior discovery 
on this [the nortwestern] coast. They alleged also 
that purchases of territory had been made by Britain 
or her subjects from the natives south of this river 
before the American revolution. Tney made no 
formal proposal of a boundary in these regions, but 
intimated that the river itself was the most conve- 
nient, and said they could agree to none that did nat 
give them the harbor at its mouth, in common with 
the United Siates. To this we could not assent, but 
were willing to leave things west of the mountains at 
large for future seltlement. To this they objected, and 
made in turn propositions objectionable in our eyes. 
Finally, it was agreed that the country on the north- 
west egoast of A:uerica, westward of the Rucky 
Mountains, claimed by either nation, should be open 
to the inhabitants of both for ten years for the pur- 
pose of trade, with the equal right of navigating all 
ils rivers. 

‘‘] cannot leave this part of the negotiation with- 
out remarking that the important question of territorial 
rights »which it involves between the two nations is still an 
open one; and 1 do not fear to record the predicuon 
that it will be found a question full of difficuity, un- 
der whatever administration, either of Great Britain 
or the United States, it may hereafter be approach- 
ed.”’ 
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Arming. The Providence Journal says that orders | 


have been received at Newport to mountthe guns at 
Fort Adams, and the men were. busily engaged in the 
work last Sunday. 


British Surps oF War on THE Lakes. The British 
Whig (Kingston C. W.) says, that the dock-yard at 
Kingston is forthwith to be put on a full establishment, 
and an admiraliy cumuissioner will assume the com- 
mand, under whose superintendence three iron steam 
frigates of the largest class, are to be built. Mr. Tuck- 
er. the admiralty builder, the gentleman who built the 
““Civerokee,” caine out in the Hibernia, and has arrived 
in Kingston. ; 

The Buffalo Advertiser says—‘*Two iron steam fri- 
gates, we learn, are suon to be commenced at Chippewa, 
for service on this and the upper lakes. The Briush go- 
vernment seems deterinined to make tse of cog2ut argu- 
iments in conducting its negutiations.” 


Cauirornia. A letter from Mazatlan, published in a 
late Vera Cruz paper, says—""S'he insurrection in Cali- 
fornia against General Michel Toreno has succeeded— 
“ holy cause of liberty 1s trrumphant, we are indepen- 

ent.’ 


Sqvapzo0n FoR Cutna. The Columbus ship of the 
line, Captain Wyman, and the sloop of war Vincennes, 
Commander Paulding, torming the squadron under the 
command of cornmodvre Jas. Biddle, sailed from N. York 
for China yesterday. Mr. A. H. Everett, commisioner 
to Ciina, with his tamily, go out in the Columbus. 


Tue season. In the vie nity of New York, on Sun- 
day, the 25th instant, snow fei] in quantity; and on the 
preceding night the therimumeter fell to 33°. é' 

The weather at present is all that caald be desired for 
the success of the grain crop. 

EARLY HaRvesTiIne. A gentleman, who is an exten- 
sive planter, residing atew miles trom Edenton, N. C. 
commenced cutting his wheat on the 22d May, being 
some three weeks earlier than the usual time of harvest- 
ing. 
whether this gentleman's crop is a fair one or not, but 


We are not informed, says the Edenton Journal, | 








} Joan Quincy Apams, having received a volume of 


Scort’s Commentary on the Bible, from the_ publisher at 
Philadelphia, in reply said: ‘With my sincere thanks 
for your kind atientuon, [ must pray you to consider mea 
subscriber for the book, and to save the trouble of re- 
peated payments, I enciose a check for the whole sub- 
scription—a geuveral principle of propriety interdicting 
my acceptance of articles of value while Iam in the 
public service.” 


Bank 1TEMs. The New York Express of the 23d 
says: ‘*The failure of John T. Smith & Co., bank note 
brokers, turns out to be very heavy, and larger than was 
at first supposed. ‘There is considerable over draft on 
one of the banks, and checks, fur money lent, are also 
unprovided for, to avery large amount. Some of thg 
securities, in the shape of notes and acceptances; due 
here, and which have been lodged in banks, will be 
contested. A very large sum, placed here in deposite 
by district banks and capitalists will be unprovided for. 

The Girard Bank intends to renew its application for 
a re-charter, at the next session of the Pennsylvania le- 
gisiature. 


Tre Onto Bank commissioners have been in session 
at Columbus, busily engaged in organizing new banks 
under the law of last session. Five branches of the 
siaie bank have already been organized. Seven would 
authorise the organization of the state bank. There 





| 
{ 


\ 
| 


are two applications froin Cleveland and one from 
Geauga, for institutions under the ‘‘iree banking” sys- 
tei. 

Lhe banks of N. Hampshire, rather than be subject- 
ed to the personal liabiliy clause, are winding up and 
closing. Allattemp's to geton under that provision, 
bave failed. The people will resurt to neighboring 
stuies for accommadations and circulating medium, 


Cuurcu Torics. The Parent Missionory Society of 
the “Methodist Episcopal Church, South,” was duiy or- 
ganized at Louisville on the 13th instant, according to the 
action of the late Sou her Convention upon that su %ject. 
Bishop Suule was elected president of the society, and 
bishop Andrew one ot the vice presidents. 

In 17483 the number of Episcopal chnrehes in New 
Enzland was 35. They now number 223. 

Dr. ‘Tyng, has accepted the cail to the rectorship of St. 


we do not know that the wheat crop generally, in this} George's church, in the city of New York. 


county at least, has been greatly injured by the cold and 
dry weather; and perhaps this may account for its ripen- 
ing sv soon. 


*“‘T'gwe Missourrt River is reported to be ina worse 
condition nuw for navigation than it has veen known 
fur many years beture. ‘The channel bas almost formed 
anew, and is terribly beset with snags, stumps, and sand- 
bars.” [St Louts New Era of the 17th. 


PENNSYLVANIA CREDIT. 
made in Penusylvania to provide funds for the payment 
of the interest upon the state debt which will become 
due on the Ist of August. T’he state treasurer has ad- 
dressed the treasurers of the several counties, urging 
them to aid him to sustain the credit of the state. Mr. 
Gibbons gave notice at the meeting of the county board 
of Philadelphia county, on the 23d, that he should ofler 
a resolution that the quota of the state tax payable by 
that county, amounting to about $300,000, should be 
paid up prior tu the Ist of August. Pennsylvania will 
maintain her onward career to a regenerated credit. 


to fix a specitic day for resuming payment, 1s quietly 
but efficiently progressing in the same direction. ‘I'he 
law for the collection of the state tax, under the admi::- 
istration of an efficient executive, begins to tell, and the 


recusant counties are brought up, all standing. ‘The ar- 
rearages of interest are rapidly diminishing. Payments 


are inade by the treasurer uuder existing laws, as fast 
as the fuads come to hand, and we flatter ourselves that 
the day is not very distant, when regular payments will 
be resumed, as the interest falls due. 

Missouri. ‘The governor fias succeeded in borrow: 
ing of the branch ot the State Bank at Palmyra, the 
$10,000 required to meet the interest due this month on 
the state deb!; and has obtained frum _ the president of 
the same branch, a conditional promise of a further loan 
of $10,000 after the lapse of sixty days. ‘This arrange- 
ment will probably avert the apprehended failure of the 
state of Missouri, to meet her obligations. That state 
would be inexcusable in case of repudiating, for she has 
stoutiy resisted every scheme for internal Improvement 
on the credit of the state, and is par excellence, a hard 
money anti-bank state. 


A Fient. Ten runaway negroes, attempting to make 
thefr escape to Pennsylvania, were suspected and over- 
taken by a constuble and seven assistants on Monday 
Jast, at Smithsburg, Washington county. The negroes, 
all stout athletic fellows, armed with pistols and toma 
hawks, formed in battle array and made a stout resis- 
tance. The whites had only bludgeons, and were not 
prepared tor so tormidable an encounter. The consta- 
ble was twice knocked down, and a pistol snapped in 
lus face, one of his party had a shoulder dislocated, anv- 
ther had his shoulder tomahawked—a third was several! 
times felled to the earth. ‘They suececeded however ii 
securing one of the negroes, nearly liteless, two pistols 
and two tomahawks. One of the negroes followed his 
eompanion in their retreat a mile or two, and then gave 
up. Two others were arrested near Leesburg. 


Psoressok Govuraup, the “memory man,” has been 
remembered 
about $20,000, it is eatd. 





ANTI-RENT DISTURBANCES, continue in some of the 
counties of New Yerk. Accounts from Hudson state 
that in attempting to dispossess a man named Freeman 
Ham, two officers were shot, and seriously though not 
dangerously wounded. ‘They narrowly escaped with 
their lives. 

‘There were two reports, each of them lengthy, a ma- 


‘jority and a minority report, made to the Jegislature on 
Spirited effurts are being | the subject of anu-rent disturbances before the close of 


their late session. 


IMMIGRATION. ‘The current from Europe this season 
it is likely will exceed any previous year. They are 
pouring into our sea ports. A few days since there ar- 
rived at Boston from Liverpool by the packet ship Si. 
Peiersburg 326 steerage passengers; also ships Marengo 
with 163, and the Bb. Aymar with 172. Total 666. Up- 
wards of 1,6V0 steerage passengers arrived at New York 
on Sunday and Monday. 

Impurritions. The heavy importations of last spring 


land summer occasioned much inconvenience to our 
Maryann, without adventuring as Pennsylvania did, | business circles—ivsses were sustained—some persons 





were ruined. A heavy drain upon the specie in our 
cities was the only means of balancing accounts with 
foreigners. Judging by the receipts at the New York 
custuin house, the same result is to be apprehended this 
year from the same cause, though not to so severe an 
extent. ‘The imports instead of falling off one fourth or 
one third, as we were in hopes they would, are so far, 
within one eight the amount in the same period of 
18i4. Thus,— 

Receipts at the New Xork custom house Ist 





January to 26ih May, 1844, $8,710,941 
Do. ist January to 34th May, 1843, 7,774,487 
Falling off only, $936,454 


The imports and exports of April last as compared 
with April, 1844, show a general falling off. The im- 
ports have fallen off $1,372,551, and the exports decreas- 
ed $451,448, 

We very much doubt whether as large a rate of dimi- 
nutiva of imports will be shuwn in other ports of the 
Union. We shall be disappointed if Boston, Philadel- 
pnia, or New Ocleans fall off atall from their import of 
last year. 

The New York Express says:—The last news from 
Europe has had a tavorable influence on our produce and 
money market. Very large orders for cotton and for 
ashes have appeared; and, owing to the low rate of 
freights, have been readily filled. The transactions in 
these two articles alone, have been very greatly increased 
since the last arrivals, 


Leap Traps. We !earn from the Mineral Point De- 
mocrat, that 43,000,000 pounds, (614,236 pigs or 21,500 
tons) of lead were shipped from Galena during the year 
1844, and that Mineral Point furnished one-third of the 
Whole. 


Loan. The comptrollers of New York have adver- 
tised for preposals until the Sth of June, for a loan of 
$400 000, under the act of 1842, “for paying the debt 


redt{ 


and preserviilg the ¢ 


hy some one of his relatives to the tune of | terear, semi-annually, of eix per cert, pel nburseable W 


1852. 
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Money Market. At Boston mo; 
per cent. without difficulty. New York 
money can be had there on good pa se abers 
cent. The banks freely accommodate Phi . 
Baltimure rates about the same. icin 
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Tue Norrorx, Va., Reprar Associatigy, 3 
the Baltimure and New Orleans a880ciations diy t 
The vote to dissolve was unanimous. 18, dissolved 


NEW LINE OF STEAM PROPELLER PAcK 
New York ann Liverpoon. The ea 
ate building a ine of first class ships 
sengers, to run between New York a 
first uf these splendid ships, the MasenchiverPoo! 
nearly finished, and will leave this pelts, is 
September 1, and the other ships w; 
line as soon as they can be finished. 
to be fitted for the purpose of accommodating «| 
number of first class and second class cabin = " ‘arg 
age passengers,—the two latter in a style hetetol sieeg 
equelled in comfort or convenience. For stren ho 
rability, and elegance, they will be equal in a du 
spect to our first class packet ships3in addition ae Fe 
they will have steam power applied, as on buar a 
States’ ship Princeton. othe Us 


ET SHIPS, BETW 
Pitalists of po 
for freight ang 
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Sree, pens. In 1339, some enterprizing me 
menced the manufacture of steel pens, at which th 
employed that year 225 hands, producing $195 000, | 
1844 they ha! 275 hands at the busiuess, making 1004 
gross per day—yearly product $175,000, 7 


1 com 


ANUTHER DIS :STROUS FIRE AT Pirrspurs, took place ¢ 
the night of ihe 27th. Lt originated, supposed by d sign 


in a stable, situate near Seventh street, two squares eng 
}of the hue of tue late conflagration, ia that part of th 


| city which beiouged to the *O'ilara estate,” 


| brick buildiiz, generally of Jight value. 





ot the state,” Dearing an m- pm he sovihcastera part of hvwa, Ve | ie os be large 
include Keokuck, a piace probably des ine? © 


daughter of Wm. Croghan, white of Capt. Sehinie . 
the British army, which covers some eeventecn ser 
of the city, three of which were devastated by tis i 
which consumed between thirty and turty frame and on 
Seven hundre 
persons are deprived of a home, many of them for the se 
cong ume. 


Tue U.S. senate cuamBer. The old floor of the § 
nate chamber, says the U.S. Journal, has been literal] 
torn up, and carpenters are now busy in putting downs 
New One anG making such alterations of the lobby ang 
the platform of the secretary and presiding officers a 
will admit of an additional range of eight ‘seals. Tw 
of these will shortly be occupied by senaturs from Texas 
two by Senaiors from Florida, twu by senators fror 
lowa, and the remaining two by senators from Wiscon 
sin. 


Scytnzs. An establisiiment for the manufacture o 
oer ig about to go into vperation in Troy at the slat 
am. 


Sucar. Accounts from the West Indies represent the 
appearance of crops to be exceedingly promising. Ja 
maica, it is said, will make 50,000 hhds. Demarar 
45,000, and other islands one-third, to a half, more that 
usual. 


SPORTS OF THE TURF. A second 
the northern horse Fashion, and 
Pey tona, tock place on the 28th at Camden, N. J. op 
posite Philadelphia. A trifling accident occurred at th 
hour for stariing, which postponed the race for an hou 
ortwo. A three story fabric, construcied to accommo 
date the ganibiers, spectators. &e., proved too tragile 
sustain the thousands that crowded upon it. A crash 
and the human inass was tumbled together in fearful con 
fusion. ‘Twenty to twenty-five persons were taken ou 
of the wreck, many of them insensible, some with linnb 
broken, others miserably lacerated, &c., &c. As iid 
maracle, not one lile was extinct! Jn a couple of hvu 
the wounded were all removed, and ihe sporl was fe 
sumed. It was Fashion’s turn to win, and Pay‘ona 4 
beat accordingly. A third trial for a purse of $10,000 
it is said, is to take place at Canton course, near Bali 
more. 


trial of spoed between 
the southern favorite 






























THE MaGNEric TELEGRAPH. The line between Wath 
ingtou cily and the Bul:imore post office, is now 10 a 
live operation under the U. 8. authorities. We obser 
signals which appear to connect the operations wi"! in 
Baltimore Marine Observatory, thereby enlarging 
sphcre of its usefulness. ae 

The stock for a joint company, to construct 4 Hne © 
tween New York and Pniladeiplia, has been sud cl 
ed. ‘There seems tobe some difficulty in adjusiing * 
terms of compensation to the patenice,—ard again, 7 
difficulty in adjusting the terms with the New Jere 
Railroad Company, along which it was proposed to Pé 
the magnetic wires. ot 

A letter trom an American in London, who oe 
amined the operations of the magnetic telegrap® seal 
pronounces them as “absvlutely werthiess’ In ¢ me 
gon with Morse’s apparatus. He surprised the peceee 
gers of the telegraph no lite by his statements res} 
ing the apparatus here. 


























, . antine! says 
The Milwaukie Senne. *: 





Trovusies IN Iowa. 


















there are troubles brewing on the half-pred lands aad 
A great excitement prevails among the se tiers. ae 
have repeatediy met under arms to preveut (Me ° of the 
the lands by the sheriff under a decree 1! fave ra 
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More tnan six Que’ "3 
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ken up arms the 
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